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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The FARM JOURNAL offers no premiums, gives no 
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TO OUTSIDERS. 

By ontsidore we mern those not subscribers 
to this paper. To all such, especially to all 
who receive a specimen copy this month, we 
extend a warm and respectful invitation to 
become subscribers. It don’t cost much, it will 
not make you miserable, and will make us 
encondingty happy. So come me and welcome! 
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Trees for the Roadside. 


Why they should be planted—A beautiful land- 
scape has a money Value—Something about va- 
rieties—Let us think the matter over now and 
act next spring. 


We referred in a recent number to the new 
Pennsylvania law for the encouragement of tree 
planting along public roads, commending it to 
the favorable consideration of our readers. This 
law provides for the payment of one dollar for 





every four trees that shall have been hand: 
one year, the same to be deducted from the road 
tax, enabling any farmer whose lands lie along 
a public road to thus pay at least one-half of his 
road tax every year. Thus, the farmer who 
plants a dozen trees next spring will have de- 
ducted from his road tax the following year 
the sum of three dollars, provided said tax 
amounts to six dollars or upwards. 

We are sware that some farmers will object to 
lining their roads with trees on account of the 
consequent exhaustion of the soil and injury to 
crops. They will consider that such trees will 
be an injury to their farms, and will refuse to 
plant. This, we think, is an incorrect view of 
the subject, It is true that.a tree will occupy 
land that could otherwise be utilized, but it is 
also true that a fine tree has a money value, and 
a farm abundantly supplied with shade trees is 
worth more per acre than one deficient in this re- 
spect. Of this therecan be no doubt. Besides the 
landscape is improved in appearance, and, as is 
well known, the trees exert a beneficent influence 
upon the climate and render the country better 
adapted to profitable agriculture. Hence, in 
spite of the seeming loss entailed by so doing, 
we hope to see our farmers begin at once to line 
the public highways with trees—for shade and 
for fruit—firmly believing it will be greatly to 
their permanent advantage to do so. 

Next in importance to the question of whether 
we shall plant trees at all is, what kinds shall 
we plant? On this point tastes will greatly 
differ. Each will have his favorite tree, and 
this divergence of taste is the very thing needed 
to give the requisite variety, and to form a land- 
scape that shall be picturesque and beautiful. 
A few suggestions here may aid our readers to 
make a right selection. 

Why not plant liberally of fruit trees? Why 
not give the wayside traveler a chance to gather 
chestnuts, walnuts, shelJbarks, cherries or apples, 
as he passes along? While this might encour- 
age “tramps,’”’ would it not be a protection to 
orchards? The chestnut, the walnut, the shell- 
bark, the cherry, and even the apple is an excel- 
lent shade tree, and is as beautiful as most of 
those which bear no fruit. 

We deem the Maples the finest trees we have 
for shade. They are beautiful at all seasons, 
when in leaf. The Sugar Maple is certainly 
without a peer, while the Norway and Swamp 
Maples are not much inferior. The Silver Maple 
too, is a fine tree—a more rapid grower than the 
other varieties. If, while a young tree, the 





branches of this variety are annually shortened 
with a pruning-knife, a more dense growth is se- 
cured, and the beauty of the tree much enhanced. 
No one can go amiss in planting maples. 

The American Elm is a rapid grower, and a 
fine tree for the roadside. The Horse Chestnut, 
too, is excellent. 

The Osage Orange is valuable for shade. 
It can be grown from seed, and pushes rapidly 
into a large tree. If trimmed properly it is also 
hard to surpass in beauty. 

The Liquid Amber, or sweet gum, is a beauti- 
ful tree in form and foliage, and its value for 
ornamenting is increased by the brilliant crim- 
son which its leaves assume in autumn. The 
Purple-leaved Beech is one of the most attractive 
trees we have, contrasting admirably in color 
with the maples. 

Of the evergreens the Norway Spruce and 
Austrian Pine are the best, and should be planted 
as wind-breaks, where such protection is needed. 

The best sized trees to plant are those from six 
to twelve feet high, with an abundance of fibrous 
roots. They should have been once transplanted 
before setting out where they aretoremain. They 
can be obtained cheaply at the nurseries, or one 
may establish a nursery for himself, obtaining 
his trees while quite small from the woods, or 
from seeds, cultivating them in the garden until 
in proper condition for the final transplanting. 
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High Farming at Elmwood.—No. 6. 


BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

There was no rain in time to save my crop ot 
corn, as I hoped there would be. Nothing came 
to save it. Instead of two hundred bushels to 
the acre when I started out I think now I shall 
not have over forty. I need not have built so 
large a crib. But I am not discouraged ; I have 
gained experience at least. I have learned what 
enemies the corn crop has and what errors of 
culture to avoid another year. I feel sure if I 
had plowed deeper the roots of the corn could 
have penetrated below the operation of the 
drought, and I should have had acrop. Thorough 
underdraining would have added twenty-five 
bushels to the acre at least. 

I am aware my neighbors do not agree with 
me about this. I know further that they have 
had some fun at my expense concerning that field 
of corn. An occasional reference to my large 
crib, when there appears to be no good reason for 
lugging that in, suggests to my mind that they 








know where the sore place is. But they are as 
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good-natured as they are simple-minded, and | 
can afford to await my full vindication another 
season. 

I observed one strong point in favor of my corn 
above any other in the neighborhood, viz., the 
equinoctial winds did not blow itdown. Much 
of the corn in this section was greatly damaged 
by the storm, while mine was not injured at all. 
Had it been larger the injury would have been 
somewhat greater perhaps, but its complete im- 
munity must have been derived, in some way, 
from my superior system of culture. 

I had little trouble in harvesting my corn and 
I got it all housed ahead of my neighbors. I had 
it all cut up in time to attend the Ambler fair. 
I was sorry for that however, for I had my poc- 
ket-book stolen there, and two of my men came 
home in a “drunken and disorderly condition.” 

Speaking of fairs I am led to say that I think 
the racing track monopolizes too much of the 
energies of the management of many of the ex- 
hibition societies. There is also too much gamb- 
ling and beer drinking to suit me. I thinka 
reform is needed here. I like the trotting too, 
but I do not like to see it in charge of the fancy 
gentry from the large cities. The trials of speed 
ought to be confined to the horses of the county ; 
at least such is my opinion. At any rate we 
farmers demand a reform that shall insure the 


safety of our pocket-books, and the sobriety of 


our men when we visit the local fairs. 

My potato crop has proved pretty satisfactory. 
I planted two acres of tubers and shall have over 
three hundred bushels, which, while it is noth- 
ing to boast of, is quite as good as I expected. I 
should have had twice as large a crop had my 
man plowed in the spring as I intended, that is, 
eight inches deep instead of four. Next year I 
shall devote a larger space to this crop, and shall 


see what can be dore under a scientific system of 


management. I shall underdrain the land, ma- 
nure heavily, plow deep and cut the seed in such 
a way that a large crop can be depended on with 
some certainty. I shall have the soil analyzed, 
also the potato itself, and this will indicate the 
hind of fertilizer to use. And when I find out 
exactly what kind of feed the land needs and the 
crop demands, I shall apply it with a liberal hand. 

Among the many things that I have learned 
since coming to the country is to respect the in- 
telligence of the ordinary farmer. There is more 
practical ability and shrewdness here, besides 
more polish and culture, than I expected to find. 
I discover also more liberality and neighborly 
feeling than I looked for. There is more nig- 
gardly meanness in one city shopkeeper than is 
combined in ten of the most close-fisted farmers 
in my whole township. Of course this is a reve- 
lation to me and one not anticipated. 

It is too soon to sum up the profit and loss of 
my first season on Elmwood Farm. One thing 
is certain—the health of the family has been 
good. Mrs. Biggle and myself never enjoyed 
better appetites, nor slept sounder of nights. 
The country air invites the mind to repose. We 
go to bed early—say eight o’clock in the evening, 
and we get up in time to catch the worm. The 
children were never so robust in mind and body, 
and never appeared to have a better time. These 
points should be considered to belong to the profit 
side of the balance sheet; indeed I fear they must 
be considered to bring me out square at the close 
of the year. ‘ 

I have received through the FARM JOURNAL 
office an invitation to visit a brother farmer in 
Bucks county and examine his corn crop. I 
would gladly have accepted, but duties at home 
prevented. I am, however, taking less interest 
in corn now than most other crops. 
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Hog-Killing Time. 





Solid and well-ripened facts about curing meats 
and making sausage and scrapple, adapted to 
the Farm Journal family of readers — Summer 
Sausage, etc., etc. 

A great deal of stuff is printed at this season 
in the papers on this subject that is good for 
nothing. It is even worse than that—it is mis- 
chievous. The most that we shall print is the 
boiled-down wisdom, gumption and experience 
of quite a number of the best housekeepers in the 
Middle States, that has been tried thoroughly 
and proven to be good, nut for one or two years 
only, but in many cases for over twenty-five years. 

Before sticking your pig knock him on the 
head with a hammer. A light blow is needed. 
This makes the job of handling the animal 
easier and is more genteel. In scalding, don’t 
get the water too hot; it is better to let soak 
awhile than to set the bristles. A lump of un- 
slacked lime as big as your two fists put in the 
water will make the hog look as clean and white 
as can be. 

Old casks for corning meat can have the musty 
smell taken out of them better by steaming than 
by scalding. Invert the casks over the cauldron 
kettle and give. a thorough steaming. 


For over thirty years Samuel Townsend, of 


Delaware, has used the following recipe for cur- 
ing hams and shoulders, and has never had a 
pound of meat to spoil: After the hogs get 
perfectly cool cut up to suit yourself; take a 
perfectly clean cask ; if tainted smoke with corn- 
cobs; sprinkle the bottom with salt, put in a 
course of meat skin down; then sprinkle with 
salt until the meat looks white, and so on with 
hams and shoulders until the cask is full. Three 
ounces of black pepper to the barre] may go in 
the courses with the’salt, The pickle is made to 
400 pounds of meat, ? pound of saltpetre, one of 
pepper, one gallon of good molasses, enough best 
salt to make the pickle bear a potato, using 
enough clean water to completely dissolve the 
salt; after thorough mixing pour upon the meat 
and leave stand with weight on it four weeks for 
hogs from 200 to 300 pounds and a week longer 
for hogs of 300 to 400 pounds. Keep the top 
pieces covered with pickle; if it soaks away add 
more and keep strong enough all the time to float 
a potato. In taking out wash with warm water 
and smoke with hickory chips; corn-cobs will do. 
Let the meat hang in smoke-house until March, 
then sew up in bags. The same pickle will cure 
beef for drying; keep in nine days. 

For curing beef, pork, mutton and hams, we 
give also the receipt used by Major Freas, of the 
Germantown Telegraph, for many years, with 
uniform success: ‘‘To one gallon of water take 
1} lbs of salt } pound of sugar, } oz. each of salt- 
petre and potash. In this ratio the pickle can 
be increased to any quantity desired. Let these 
be boiled together until all the dirt from the 
sugar rises to the top and is skimmed off. Then 
throw it into a tub to cool, and when cold, pour 
it over your beef or pork. The meat must be 
weil covered with pickle, and should not be put 
down for at least two days after killing, during 
which time it should be slightly sprinkled with 
powdered saltpetre, which removesall thesurface- 
blood, &c., leaving the meat fresh and clean.” 

“Some omit,’”’ says Major Freas “‘ boiling the 
pickle, and find it to answer well, though the 
operation of boiling purifies the pickle by throw- 
ing off the dirt always to be found in salt and 
sugar. Ifthisreceiptis strickly followed, it will 
require only a single trial to prove its superiority 
over the common way, or most ways of putting 
down meat, and will not soon be abundoned for 
any other. The meat is unsurpassed for sweet- 
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ness, delicacy and freshness of color.” 

Mrs. Jenkins, of West Chester, Pa., has a 
most excellent recipe for curing beef. She uses 
it every season, and her success is unmistakable. 
She takes for 20 pounds of beef 1 pint of salt, 1 
teaspoonful of saltpetre, } pound of brown sugar ; 
dividing the ingredients into three equal parts, 
she rubs them well into the beef on three suc- 
cessive days. The meat is ready to hang up in 
one week. Many housekeepers prefer, in this 
manner, to dispense with pickle altogether. 

Take, for sausage, 55 pounds of pork—no 
beef, mind—use one pound of salt, six ounces of 
good black and teaspoonful of cayenne pepper ; 
mix theingredients and work thoroughly through 
the meat. Sage does not improve it. Be sure 
and chop fine. If the meat is neither very fat 
nor very lean no better sausage is brought to the 
Philadelphia market, nor consumed in any farm- 
house, than that made by the above recipe. No 
better material for sausage can be found than an 
old fat sow. We have this last point from one 
who has followed the business of making sausage 
for over twenty years. 

We now come to scapple, a compound of meats 
not known in many parts of the country, but 
which is made at hog-butchering time in almost 
every farm-house in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey. Of its excellence, where known, there is no 
dispute. It is composed of the head-meat, trim- 
mings of the hams and shoulders, flitch, smaller 
parts of the chine, the heart, part of the liver and 
the skin off the parts intended for lard and sau- 
sage. The spleen, kidneys and cracklings are 
used by some and rejected by others. The feet 
and ears may also be used. 

The head is split between the jaws, and after 
the tongue is taken out it is split through the 
middle the other way. Cut off one or two inches 
of the snout and take off the jaw bone and nasal 
cavities as far as the teeth extend, and cut across 
at the eye and also at the opening of the ear. The 
women can then clean the meat out nicely. Put 
the head-meat into the boiler after putting in 
water to cover it; the balance of the meat in a 
quarter of an hour. The meat must be boiled 
until it will readily separate from the bones ; 
(the skins should be boiled separately as they 
take a long time to boil); then taken from the 
liquid, the bones removed and the meat chopped 
fine. Strain the liquid to get out the small bones 
and add to it enough water to make five parts 
liquid to three of meat. Set the liquid to boiling 
and as soon as it commences stir in meal and 
boil fifteen or twenty minutes, stirring .all the 
time. Make a moderately thick mush ; then put 
in meat, mixing thoroughly and season to taste. 
It takes about as much meal as meat, but no 
buckwheat nor flour. The Indian meal must be 
ground fine, of new corn, well dried, before grind- 
ing. The meat must be very finely chopped. 

Put away in tin pans or earthern pots in a cold 
place. Unless kept very cold, it will not keep 
many weeks, but its popularity generally saves 
it from spoiling. It is to be fried for the table 
and eaten hot, of course. Those who are unac- 
quainted with this dish, and many of dur distant 
readers are, should give it a trial. 

Last year we gave a well tested method of pre- 
paring summer sausage, that is, for preparing 
sausage so that it will keep into hot weather. 
This is most valuable. We ate some sausage in 
July last thus prepared, sliced for tea, which 
wassuperb. Use small well-baked earthen pots ; 
take a handful of sausage, made ordinarily, press 
firmly into the pot, then another and another un- 
til the pot is nearly full. Then place in‘an oven 


fit for bread-baking, bake a quarter ofan hour for 
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each pound of sausage—that is, if there are eight 
pounds bake two hours, ete.—and when done 
place a weight on the sausage until it is cold ; 
remove the wéght and fill the pot with hot lard. 
Place upside down on a shelf in a dark, dry ‘cor- 
ner of the cellar until wanted; then put it into 
the oven for a very short time to melt the lard 
which surrounds the meat; remove the sausage 
from the pot and when cold slice them for the 
table; or some like it one-quarter inch thick 
and made hot. Put no sage in sausage that is to 
be kept thus. 


DAIRY AND STOCK. 
The Points of a Good Cow. 


In a good cow the head‘should be fine in the 
muzzle, deep in the jaw, broad between the eyes 
and the jaws, and with large nostrils. The eyes 
should be rather large, mild, bright and active, 
but not nervous and restless; the ears should be 
deep yellow inside; the 
horns should be fine and 
thin, yellowish in color at 
the points, and clear and 
waxy in the texture of 
the surface; the neck 
should be slender and ta- 
pering, with a capacious 
windpipe; the dewlap 
should not be prominent 
or fleshy, and the point 
should show a yellow 
color; the chest should 
be broad and roomy, but 
not deep; the back level, 
widening out across the 
hips, where it should be 
broad and flat; the body 
should be deep in the 
belly, gradually tapering 
from the shoulder back- 
wards; the ribs should 
spring out well, and there 
should be ample space 
between the last rib and 
the hip; the shoulders 
and the thighs should be 
thin and narrow; the 
legs fine in bone and not 
of great length; the hoofs 
should have a waxy sur- 
face; the pelvis should 
be broad and the tail 
should be set pretty high 
above it, lying well down between the prominent 
bones, and should be thin and long, reaching 
near to the ground; the udder should be large, 
loose and squarely formed, come well forward 
and run well behind, with the teats placed well 
apart from each other, they should be long and 
of such a size that they can be handled in milk- 
ing with ease; the milk vein should be large 
and run well forward; the skin of the whole 
body should be loose and of a yellow color. 

me : 


Feeding Milch Cows. 











The Onondaga Milk Association, of New York, 
conclude that “corn and oats, ground and fnixed 
in equal quantities, make the most valuable 
meal, and a given quantity of such meal is 
worth more than any other; though barley meal 
made in “ pearling,’”’ and meal from making split 
peas, and shorts and shipstuffs are all held as of 
great value to help sustain the yield of milk dur- 
ng the winter. 

Brewers’ grains, though the cheapest of any 
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food, as sold in this market, are not approved, 
and if fed at all must be in small quantities, 
mixed with other feed, or the milk will be of in- 
ferior quality ; and the directors of this associa- 
tion discourage this kind of food for the produc- 
tion of the best milk. 

All the members of the association are said to 
use sowed corn, to be fed when the pastures are 
poor in the droughts of summer. 

There are two members whe cook the winter’s 
food for their cows; one has sixty to seventy 
animals to feed, the other has eighty. Cooking 
is not thought to be profitable when less than 
forty cows are to be fed. 

<> 
Alderney Milk. 

Watson K. Reeder, of Solebury, Bucks Co., 
Pa., who has been using a Cooley creamer for 
two months, recently made a test of the cream 
and butter obtained from the milk of both Alder- 











Working Butter. 


Do not work too much or too fast. Work slowly 
until all the salt is thoroughly and evenly ab- 
sorbed. If the salt is not evenly absorbed the 
butter will not be of uniform color. Working it 
too fast will destroy the grain and the butter be- 
comes salvy and lard-like in its texture. Let it 
stand or put it away in a tray for a few hours. 
Then work it enough to remove all the butter- 
milk or surplus brine so that the butter may be- 


come dry or like a piece of cheese. 
° i 
Norman Horses. 





For many hundred years there has existed in 
Normandy, France, a superior race of heavy hor- 
ses, noted for their size, action, strength and en- 
durance. They were called Norman horses, from 
the fact that they were bred in Normandy, and 
existed there, a distinct breed, for many years 
before they became scattered throughout the 


ney and common cows. The results obtained | other districts in France. They are now known 
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Thirty-six quarts of Alderney 
milk raised eleven quarts of cream in five hours, 
and made four pounds of butter, which is 30.5 
per cent. of cream obtained from the milk, and 
requiring nine quarts of milk to make a pound 


were as follows: 


of butter. Thirty-six quarts of common milk 
raised seven quarts of cream, and made two and 
a half pounds of butter, which is 19.4 per cent. of 
cream obtained from the milk, and requiring 
fourteen quarts of milk to make a pound of 
butter. Watson is a son of Eastburn Reeder, 
the well known writer on dairy subjects. 
eR ROSE Ot ‘ 
To Break a Horse from Pulling on the 
Halter. , 


Take a common rope or leather halter, place it 
on the horse in the usual way, then run the rope 
or strap through the hole or ring where you 
hitch, carry the rope to the ankle of the hind 
foot and tie it, then let him try himself, and five 
minutes’ trial will satisfy him. It will break up 
the trick altogether. 





by various names pecu- 
liar to the departments in 
which they are found. 

These families produce 
not only the renowned 
heavy draft horses known 
by their respective names, 
but they furnish a large 
number of the colts which 
are taken into Perche and 
raised there and sold by 
the Perche farmers under 
the name of Percherons. 
The name Percheron 
originated among the good 
farmers of Perche, who 
buy colts from all the 
neighboring departments 
and Percherize them— 
that is, they make Per- 
cherons of them by giving 
them plenty of good feed 
and moderate work. 

The Norman horse has 
been celebrated for ages 
as the type of horse, for 
the purpose of show and 
utility combined ; with a 
fine, upstanding fore- 
hand, he unites a frame 
of the most massive pro- 
portions, and this is 
moulded in a form as 
elegant as is consistent 
with his enormous power. Heis large, powerful, 
sufficiently active and very hardy. They are as 
gentle as they are strong, are renowned for their 
docility, and, for so heavy animals, are free and 
quick in their movements; they are endowed 
with a vigor and energy which are reflected in 
their resolute but gentle glance. 

They are enduring and energetic beyond de- 
scription ; with their neck cut to the bone, they 
flinch not ; they put forth all their efforts at the 
voice of the driver, or at the dread sound of the 
whip; they keep their condition when other 
horses would die of neglect and hard treatment. 

We present in the picture a good representa- 
tive of this breed of horses, It is “‘ Nogeant,” 
an imported stallion, owned by E. Dillon & Co., 
of Bloomington, Ill. This animal is a dark, 
dapple gray, weighing about 1900 pounds. He 
has taken many first premiums at the leading 
fairs in the West, and has become quite famous 
in that section. The firm of E. Dillon & Co., 
are devoted exclusively to importing and breed- 
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ing Norman horses, and now have on hand over 
one hundred head, which are amply described in 
& seventy-five page catalogue, which is mailed 
free to all applicants. 
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Winter Care of Sheep. 


A noted breeder of sheep gives the following 
sensible directions :— Give your herd, during 
the winter months, Ist, proper shelter ; 2d, reg- 
ular attention ; 3d, good clover hay, with a small 
allowance of whole corn and oats while they are 
carrying their lambs ; after they have had their 
lambs alternate with their corn and oats, roots 
and bran or shorts. Where you have a large 
herd you will find a great advantage by separa- 
ting the ewes and lambs from those that have not 
had their lambs, and still as they drop them 
place them with the ewes and lambs. A ewe 
should not have roots or bran until after she has 
had her lambs, as it will produce caked bag. 


They should have salt where they can go to it at 
any time. One pint of corn and oats, nalf and 
half, twice a day, is a full allowance for each 
sheep, unless you Wish to fatten them for 
market.” 


> ___ - -- 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE WARMER the stables are kept for animals 
the less fuod will they require. 

WINTER and spring butter is often injured in 
flavor by allowing cows to eat the litter from 
horse stables. 

“ASSOCIATED DAIRYING”’ tells of “ Cheese 
and Cheese-making.” This is in answer to two 
correspondents who wished information on this 
subject. Address S. H. Zahm & Co., Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

AS SOON as a sow has pigs she should have all 
the ground oats and rye she will eat, twice a 
day, made into warm slop, but never more than 
she willeatupclean. And then, with dry, com- 
fortable quarters, and a little sulphur, salt and 
charcoal, to increase the appetite, there will be 
no lack of development in the little porkers. 

WE Do NOT think it well to allow many sows 
in farrow to run together, inasmuch as at pigging- 
time they become cross and often fight consider- 
ably, and, if separated a short time previous to 
farrowing, losses often follow from their not being 
properly treated, causing them to he restless and 
uneasy, and often giving birth to many dead pigs. 

“SEEING AN ARTICLE in the FARM JOURNAL 
how to cure cows from kicking, having some 
experience in that, I would just say don’t tie 
cows legs round as you would a bundle of corn, 
but take two straps put together in this form )-(, 
confived in the middle round each leg; then she 
won’t fall over on you.”—B. W. OLIVER, Wake- 
field, Mass. 

THE Vermont Farm Machine Company of 
Bellows Falls, Vt., who own the patent for the 
Cooley Creamer, so-called, obtained an injune- 
tion against parties intringing the same, with 
damages and costs, at session of the United States 
Circuit Court holden at Ratland, Vt., in October 
last. Patented inventions are held to be property 
as much as anything else, and therefore should 
not be used without the owner’s license or consent. 

THE AMERICAN DAIRYMAN says that butter 
and cheese makers will improve the quality of 
their product by using Ashton’s Factory Filled 
Salt. Thousands of certificates from leading 
dairymen, manufacturers, and dealers in all parts 
of the country attest this fact. Exhibitors at the 
coming International Dairy Fair in New York 
will largely increase their chances for premiums 
by using Ashton’s Factory Filled Salt, as it will 
make absolutely the best goods. Butter and 
Cheese salted with Ashton’s Salt took the sweep- 
stakes and the largest premiums in all classes at 
the International Dairy Fair held in New York 
last December. The general agents of this brand, 
Messrs. Francis D. sleuteu & Co., offer $500 i in 
gold as premiums, in addition to those offered by 
the Association, and will attend to making en- 
tries, receiving and caring for exhibits for those 
desiring it. Ashton’s Salt is imported in 56 lb. 
bags and 224 lb. sacks. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most ; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 


ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


—ANTED.—300TO 400 DOZ. STRICTLY 
PURE FRESH EGGS the year round ; 


Highest poe and cash every week 
H. L. SNYDER, Sth and Green Sts., Phila., Pa. 


OR SALE.—Two very good DEVON Bull 
Calves; dam of one Edith 7th.; of the other 
Pride 3d. All good ones and prize-winners. 
WM, H. JONES, | So. M Montrose, Pa. 
‘A'S - BARLOW & €0O., EXCELSIOR Srock 
+ FARM, North Ridgway, N. Y¥. 
BREEDER OF JERSEY CATTLE, 
Berkshire and Sma!l Yorkshire Swine, Partridge Cochin 
and Brown Leghorn Fowls. Stock for sale. 


oR SALE—1 THOROUGHBRED OXF ORD 

Down Buck, 2 yrs. old. Two Thoroughbred 
Yorkshire Roar Pigs, 8 weeks old. One Thoroughbred 
Short horn Bull Calf 4 mos, old of a good miiking tamily. 
Que Short-born Cow of one of the best milking families in 
America; will be fresh in Dec. The above stock will be 
sold at moderate figures. L. R. SCHNEBLY, 

_Fairv TEW, Ww ashington Oo. “ Mary land. 


THE “Blt GIANT” CORN MILL 


requires no separate power or 
belt to run it, but is complete in 
itself. It hasa soweetal sweep 
to which attach the team direct, 
and a large box in which the 
meal collects. It grinds corn 
shelled or on the cob, and is the 
%, best sweep mill we know of. 
7 dustthe mill for farmers 
7 having oo poser, or wishing to 
grind corn and cob. We especi- 
alty recommend it as a rapid 
grinder for coarse work. When 
worn dull, the onda pointe are cheaply replaced. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
229 Market Street, Philadetphia, Pa. 





-HEEBN ER’S HORSE POWER, 
With Patent LEVEL TREAD 
and SPEED REGULATOR, 
Heetner’s Improved Thresh- 
ing and Cleaning Machin:s; 
also Feed Cutters, Mills, &c 
Send for Iustrat’d Circular to 
HEEBNER & SONS.,, 
Lausdale, Mont.Co, Pa. 
In writing to us say in what 
paper you saw this adver. 





Rectangular & Square BOX 


CHURNS. 


Chexpest and Rest. No 
inside fixtures, and always re- 
lialje. Six sizes of exh kind 
made. Three sizes of the LEVER 
Butter Worker made. Best ma- 
terial used, end every Churn 
and Butter Worker warranted 
exactly as represented. One 
Churn at wholesale where we 
ym have no agent. 

ke Send Postal for Circulars. 

CORNISH & CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. | 


~ HANSON’ S DANISH LIQUID 


BUTTER COLOR. 


Prepared in vegetub'e oil by shilled chemists, 
Does not. color the buttermilk. [mparts natural rich color 
aud enhances price of butter greatly. Largest and 
owe d butter-makers Pave adopted it. S+ srople ‘by mail 
fre WHITMAN & BURRELL, 
“Wholesale Agents for America. Litrie Fas, N. Y_ 


PEERLESS CORN SHELLER, $4 


Gnaranteed in every respect the BEST Hand "sheller 
made, Cannot clog cannot get out of order, will shell as 
fast asa man can feed it; achild can run it. 250 Good 
Agenis wanted, to whom exclusive territory will be 
giveu under the Company’s seal Write tor terms and ter- 
ritory to PEERLESS CORN SHELLER COMPANY, 

No. 22 Letitia Street, . Philadelphia, Pa. 















JAPANESE BANTAMS, 


WHITE BOOTED BANTAMS, LIGHT BRAHMAS, 
8. G. DORKINGS, W. C. B. POLISH, 
BEARDED GOLDEN POLISH, BUFF LACED POLISH. 

Fowls and Chicks of the above for sale. Address 
Cc. A. WARREN, WATERTOWN, Conn. 


PEKIN DUCKS. 


Very large and fine. Will ship C. 0. D. at $3 per 
pair, 4.60 per trio. Address 
J. K. SCHULTZ, Colebrookdale, Pa. 





ANTED.—A DAIRY OF No.1 PRINT BUTTER 
for first-class city trade, for which highest market 
price will be paid CASH ; also Eggs. Apply to 
PETER RIEGE 
8. W. Corner 7th and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED.—STRICTLY PRIME OLD 

CIDER VINEGAR, not Jess than three 

years old, for fine retaii trade, in exchange for teas and 
coffees. H. L. SNYDER, Tea Dealer and Grocer, 

8. W. Cor. 8th and Green Sts., Phila., Pa. 


De® . rr - MEAD, Erie Breeder of Choice 
BL’K R “GAME and BROWN "LEGHORN FOWLS. 
Chicks of each variety for sale at reasonable prices. 


FOR SALE, 
Pure Bred LIGHT BRAHMA Fowls. 


A distinct stratn of rare English type and unusual ex- 
cellence—remarkable for low, square shape, heavy Weight, 
beautiful color and prolific laying. 8. N. WARFEL, 

STRAsKURG, Lancaster county, Pa. 


I OSE-COMB WHITE LEGHORNS.-—I have 
two fine cockerals of the above variety for sale; 
are of C. F. Starr’s noted strain. Also some Plymouth 
Rock cockerals and pullets, Drake, Upham & Grant strains. 
SAMUEL T. EARLE, M.D., Centreville, Md. 


OW REA DY:—A FINE FLOCK OF 
Brown Leghorn, Black Cochin and White 
Cechin Chickens and Three pair of Black Cochin Fowls 
thatdid win six Istand two 2d premiums last winter For 
sale at moderate prices, J. F SHAFFER, Macungie, Pa Pa. 


R. P. KUTSCHBACH, 
BREEDER OF LIGHT RRAHMAS, 
CHICKS FOR SAL E. Sherburne, N. Y. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


A tine lotofearly hatched Brahmas for sale at 
$2.00 each. ALI. FIRST-CLASS BIRDS. Write for whst 
is wanted. CHAKLES SCHOONMAKER, Singac, N. J. 


GGS OR ATCHING. 
GGS OR ATCHING. 


From Ligh Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, 
Pa:tridge and Buff Cochins, Brown and 
White Leghorns, Black B Red Games & 
and 8.8. Hamltargs, 13 «eggs for 3’, or 
26 for $500. After May 2d 13 for $1.50 
or 36 for $00 Am booking orders for © 
egesin spring. 20 Brown Leghorns, |0 
Light Brahmas, 5 White Leghorn-, 10 
Partridge Cochin cockerels tor sale at $2 00 each or 2 for $3. 
3 trios Brown Leghorns. 2 P, Cochius, 5 Buff Cochins, 2 L. 
Brahmas at $5.00 per trio. 

Guarantee sutisfaction. «Letters answered promptly. 
Stock from best strains in country. Circulars free, 

HOMER H. HEWITT, 
WILLIAMSBURG, Blair county, Penna. 


‘BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 











30 Boxes, - - - $1 25/100 Rags, - - - $250 
60 tb sod - - = 200] 200 b Barels, - - "6 00 
GRANULATED BONE. 

30 Boxes, - - - $1 00)100 f Bags, - - - $2 25 
60 ib - --+- 1 75} 200 barrels, - - 450 
CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS. 

50 hb Boxes, ie .60)2°0 I Bags, - - - $1 50 
100 * eee 1 60 | 350 ** Barrels, - - 2 50 


Expressiy manufactured for fowls from superior stock’ 
Pure and sweet. Sent by freight on receipt of price. 
Samples 10 cents. Address 

Cc. H. DEMPWOLFF & CO., 
York Bone Mills, York, Peuna. 


CHICKEN CHOLERA 


AND KINDRED OISEASES cured WITHOUT FAIL by 
Dr. DE GROFFT’s CHICKEN POWDER. In 
small doses it acts as a gentle stimulant, keeping fowls ina 
healthy condition and increasing egg ge Has been 

tried and approved. Wilistand its merits. Observe price— 
Fall-size package, (1500 single doses,) by mail, 60e, 
Address HASSINGER’S 3 PHARM ACY » Mullica Hill, , N. oJ. 


EUREKA! 


A SeleREGULATING LNCURATOR. 

Antomatically turns the eggs and hatches all fertile ones, 

$50 for a 300-egg Incubator. Send fora circular, 
J L. CAMPBELL 

Box 84, Ww est Elizabeth, Allegheny Co., _ Pa. 


THE PERFECT HATCHER 


Is the only incubator in the world that is perfectly reli- 
able under all circumstances, and the only one that will 
vositively hatch all Hatchable Eggs as well asthe hen, It 
“ entirely and absolutely self-regulating in every respect: 
regulates its own heat. moisture and ventilation; no 
sprinkling eggs required; variation of heat is only % de- 
gree. Has given periect satisfaction to all who have used 
it this season. Sizes. 160 to 1040 eggs. Prices, $60 to $19. 
It is perfectly suited to the Faucier, Farmer or Maker 
Poultryman. We also make the 

PERFECT BROODER, 

the only one in the world that broods Chicks same as natural 
mother. Sizes 200 to 500 Chicks. Prices, $25 to $40. Cir- 
culars free. PERFECT HAICHER CO., Elmira, N. Y. 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS, BROWN LEGHORNS AND BRONZE TURKEYS. 


GET THE BEST FRESH BLOOD FROM MY PREMIUM STOCK. Extra fine cockerals and pullets, $1.00 to $5.00 


each. Mammoth Rronze Turkeys and Pekin Decks. pairs mated, uot akin. Fine White Fantail Pigeons, $2.50 pair; 


choice Almond and Colored Tumblers, $1.50. A 


RB. VANDERHMOVENS, Rahway, N. J. 
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Winter Layers. 


Those who have eggs to sell now have little 
difficulty in disposing of them. We have from 
time to time in these columns endeavored to show 
our readers how to have their hens lay in winter 
when eggs are scarce and dear. April hatched 
pullets that have been managed as we have indi- 
eated should be furnishing a good supply of eggs 
now. Our own April pullets began to lay Octo- 
ber 1, and have kept it up well ever since. To 
have eggs in November and December it is neces- 
sary to have pullets hatched not later than mid- 
dle of April. After they are hatched they must 
be taken care of. It is useless to expect them to 
lay if they have been half starved, half housed, 
consumed by vermin or attacked by disease. 

Supposing them to have been hatched early, 
well cared for, and comfortably housed now, 
they need good feeding. What is good feeding? 
Something like this: a warm breakfast, consist- 
ing of corn and oats, ground together and wetted 
with scalding milk and then mixed thoroughly 
with half its bulk of good sweet wheat bran; of 
this about as much as they will eat up clean. 
Then a drink of fresh water from the pump or 
spring; after this as many cracked oyster shells 
as they want to eat. Now suspend a cabbage 
within easy reach of the hens—they will know 
what to do with it. Gotothe barn and get asheaf 
of oats or wheat and put it where the hens can 
get at it—they will know what to do with it, too. 


At noon give them a little wheat or buckwheat. _ 


Throw this among the straw they have been 
scratching and picking at; a little fresh water.} 
At night a full feed of corn, warmed, or wetted 
with hot water. This bill of fare repeated every 
day with what variations you can make will be 
appreciated and the pullets will “ shell out.” 

But if your fowls must wade through barn- 
yard mire and filth, shiver in the cold, huddle 
in corners and wonder if they are ever to get 
another feed, it will not take a big basket to hold 
all the eggs they will lay. 

In lieu of cabbage, boiled turnips or potatoes 
may be given. If these are mashed up and mixed 
with the ground grain and bran they will do for 
the morning’s feed: After this, if it is thought 
desirable, a few raw turnips may be given them. 
They will soon learn to eat them. 

Many recommend fresh meat for laying fowls. 
This in small quantities daily is undoubtedly 
good for them, but it-is too expensive. The milk 
is the best substitute for regular animal diet and 
is cheaper, and on farms always at command, 

Twenty pullets thus kept and cared for will 
lay from six to seven dozen eggs a week, at a 
season when they are most valuable. There is 
such a thing as overfeeding ; feed only as much 
as the birds will eat eagerly and with a relish. 
There is less danger of overfeeding pullets than 
adult hens. An old hen on good feeding, if not 
laying, will get fat and barren, while a pullet on 
the same feed would be very productive. 

If one wants eggs at this season of the year he 
must exercise judgment io selecting a breed. 
Brahma pullets are good winter layers if hatched 
early enough. So are Plymouth Rocks, so are 
Leghorns. It has been the custom in speaking 
of winter layers to place the Light Brahma at 
the head of the list. In high cold latitudes this 
is true, but in the latitude of Philadelphia Leg- 
horns are as good winter layers as Brahmas; so 


are Plymouth Rocks, and we do not need to hatch 
. lo 80 early to get them started to lay in the 
Pas one 








fall. South of the latitude of Wilmington, Del., 
Hamburgs, Houdans and Spanish Jay well in 
winter when properly encouraged, but in any 
latitudes all depends on—the encouragement. 





Light Brahmas, 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—I weighed a small 
flock of Light Brahmas recently when just five 
months old and they averaged over seven and a 
quarter pounds and they did not have better care 
than any one should give his poultry. Where 
are the common fow]s that will make this weight 
in five months? This breed will make more 
growth from a certain amotint of food than any 
breed I am acquainted with.—CHas. SUHOON- 
MAKER, Singac, N. J. 
ee 


Hints About Poultry. 








EDITOR FARM JOURNAL:—There ig a large 
class of farmers who think it is too much trouble 





BROWN LEGHORNS, 


and it does not pay to keep full bloods in the 
poultry line, and in fact in raising for market 
purposes, I think so, too, as a cross is less apt to 
disease and more profitable. To such as are not 
suite | with full-bloods I would say get Partridge 
Cochin hens and a Golden Penciled or Spangled 
Hamburg Cock. The cross will have all of the 
good qualities of the Hamburgs and be a large 
stocky well-built fowl. Perhaps a Brown Leg- 
horn cock would do as well if preferred.— 
J. H. ANDRE, Bingham, N. Y. 


a 


Brown Leghorns. 





The accompanying cut is a good representation 
of a pair of Brown Legborn fowls. No artist 
could picture to the eye their lively, active 
disposition that leads them to be all but perpetual 
motion. Of all the laying, non-sitting breeds, 
the Brown Leghorns hold the first place in popu- 
lar favor. They are regarded by many as, all 
things considered, the best variety of the Leg- 
horn class. 

During the last fifteen years these fowls have 
been widely disseminated throughout this coun- 
try, Canada and England; and still there is a 
brisk demand for good specimens at fair prices, 
This popularity may be accounted for from the 
fact that their beauty begets love at first sight, 
and their usefulness is soon discovered to be 
equal to their beauty. In fact it is doubtful if 
there is any variety of domestic fowls that can 
be made to yield as great a profit to their owner 
where they can have free range, and when a good 
market for poultry and eggs is near at hand. 

In plumage Brown Leghorns resemble the 
Black-breasted Red Games. The males are 
richly dressed in a suit of deep Indian red, 
reddish-brown and glossy black. The hens are 
more modestly attired in brown, maroon and 











ash. The combs of both are large, ear-lobes 

white, legs and skin yellow, disposition sprightly 

and cheerful. The males will weigh from five to 

six pounds at maturity ; the females a pound less. 

As egg-producers they stand unrivalled; their 

capacity in this direction is really marvellous. 

They feather and mature very early ; the pullets 

frequently beginning to lay when four months 
and a half old. The young cockerals grow up 

very quickly and make as good spring broilers 
as the larger breeds, and the mature hens, being 
of medium size, are very saleable as dressed poul- 
try. Their advantages over the heavier Asiatics, 
the Brahmas and Cochins, is that they grow in- 
to profit so much sooner, are not such persistent 
sitters, are not so lazy and disposed to take on 
fat. They will get their own living and convert 
their food into eggs. It is as easy to raise one 
hundred Leghorns as fifty Cochins and it will 
cost no more. But on the other hand the 
Leghorns‘are not first-c’ass as a table fow!] and are 
not good sitters and mothers. They are vigorous 
scratchers and can fly like birds, vet by clipping 
one wing they may he kept from the garden, or 
enclosed by an ordinary picket fence. With 
proper management it must, in justice be said of 
them, that they are an exceedingly profitable 
fowl for the farmer.—B. R. BLACK, Mullica 
Hill, N. J. 








Coal Ashes, 


ISAAC EYRE says that instead of dry earth it 
is a good thing to riddle the coal ashes in the 
chicken yard so the fowls can have them to wal- 
low in, and have the small pieces of coal, slate, 
&e., to edt in the place of gravel stones. The 
ashes is come-at-able all through the winter, and 
is not in any way inferior to earth, though Mr. 
E. makes a point to dig up some fresh earth every 
day or two for the hens to scratch in and pick 
out the earth worms, as it keeps them employed 
and contented. 

ae hae 


Balancing the Books. 


We have now come to the end of the year 1879,, 
and it is in order to go over the year’s work and 
see where we stand. How much poultry did we 
raise and what kind? How much did their feed 
cost? Flow many pounds of poultry have we 
sold? How many eggs? How much stock have 
weon hand? Has our poultry paid us; if so, 
how much? How will our balance sheet in this 
line of production compare with that of the dairy, 
of the pork, of the orchard? Is there anything 
in the chicken business anyway ? 

This last question can only be intelligently 
answered after satisfactory answers have been 
given to those which precede it. Careful people 
can have no difficuity in determining the matter 
and will probably not be disappointed with the 
poultry account. But while we would not imply 
that any of our readers are not careful people, 
we feel pretty sure they have not all kept an ac- 
count with their poultry, and cannot tell certainly 
what they have cost, nor what they have returned. 

Enthusiasts and nervous persons tell us big 
stories about the profits of poultry keeping. 
Their@@ttements are always to be taken with 
allowance, and if they are asked for the records 
they cannot produce them. While correct records 
of expenditures and receipts in poultry keeping 
will show a fair margin of profit, they knock the 
nonsense out of the enthusiasts, whose sensa- 
tional stories do a real injury to legitimate 
poultry keeping. . 

Our next census is to be taken next June, and 
although there is no provisions made to include 
poultry and poultry products, they yet are of 
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much importance, and it will be a matter of con- 
siderable personal satisfaction to keep some ac- 
count of proceeds from the poultry yard. Those 
who do keep a debit and credit account with 
their poultry know that “there is something in 
chickens.” Those who do not should begin with 
the new year, and satisfy themselves about it, 
The poultry interest is a large one and pro. 
bably by the time the census of 1890 is taken the 
poultry interests of the nation will be considered 
of sufficient importance to find a place in the 
report. 


Ee 


Table Poultry. 


December is a month when much poultry is 
consumed on our tables. Now, at the close of the 
year, when business is not specially pushing and 
the gayeties of the Holiday season are upon us, a 
poultry dinner is highly relished by every one 
who can command it. A poultry dinner is now 
about as cheap as a dinner of roast beef and even 
if it were not, many families will have their 
roast turkey or roast goose at this season if they 
do not again taste poultry for months. 

Holiday poultry is expected to be of the best 
quality, well fattened, carefully killed and 
dressed, and looking neat. Most of our readers 
no doubt know how to present their dressed 
poultry in the market. That which presents 
the best appearance, showing skillful and intelli- 
gent handling will sell the quickest, and bring 
the best price. 

Poultry sent to market at this season should 
always be fat and look clean and neat, with skin 
unbroken and crops empty. Goods offered in 
this shape will be appetising food and find buy- 
ers. The more care one takes to present his 
poultry in nice shape the quicker it will sell and 
the better price it will command. 

Here’s wishing all our readers a Merry Christ- 
mas and a good poultry dinner! 


> 
FOOT NOTES. 





THIS month many turkeys will die with the 
“‘ throat disease ’’—not diphtheria. 

MARKET all surplus stock by New Years. 
Stock kept longer is kept at a loss. 

FEED the geese now about as much corn as 
they will eat, and have them in nice order for 
the holiday market. 

ARE your hens comfortably housed and intel- 
ligently fed? If they are, do they not show 
their appreciation of such, treatment ? 

Do you contemplate getting a gobbler or a 
rooster from a distance for next year’s use? If 
so don’t leave it too late before procuring such a 
bird. 

FARMERS desiring to subscribe for poultry 
papers or buy poultry books should apply to the 
publisher of the FARM JOURNAL. Usually they 
can save money by so doing. 

How much market poultry is yet on your 
premises? What percentage of profit do you 
expect to realize on feed and care given to fowls 
that are not laying this month ? 

THE level-headed editor of the Centre Demo- 
erat, of Bellefonte, Pa., likes the plan of the 
FARM JOURNAL poultry house in the October 
number. To his thinking “it is the best for 
every day farm use that we have ever seen.” 
True. 

HAVE YOU a good supply of oys#@#@shells on 
hand? If you have not see at once that they are 
a. Only those who have used them to 

ed to laying hens can intelligently appreciate 
their value. Keep broken oyster shells always 
within reach of your fowls if you want them to 
lay freely. 

“THERE is quite as much danger of having 
poultry houses too tight as there is of having them 
tooopen. Almostany kind ofa chicken house that 
is a house at all, is tight enough for poultry, if 
it only has a roof on it, and has the ‘Movtheraly 
and Easternly sides boarded up. We do not want 
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any window glass about it, for it is quite as neces- 
sary to have air as to have light.’”’—I. E., New- 
town, Pa. 

Do you know which is the most profitable 
breed of fowls to keep in your locality? This, 
of course, will depend upon where you live. 
What may be the best breed on the Atlantic Slope 
may not be the best in the Mississippi V alley. 
The big corn bins in the great valley point to 
large market poultry. The west should furnish 
the meat, while the east should supply the eggs. 
How would it do to study this matter out? The 
leisure enjoyed at this season will give full 
opportunity for a study of the subject. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


TOCK-BREEDERS AND POULTRYMEN 
h Can procure wood engravings and electros of the 
finest quality and vy the most moderate rates, of 
BRYANT, 708 Chestnut Street, 
Refers to Editor ‘va JOURNAL. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MALAY GAMES 


REV. D. C. TOBIAS, Litiz, Pa., has a lot of 
FIRST-CLASS MALAY GAMES for sale. 


— 
FOR SALE. 
FINE LOT OF PLYMOUTH ROCK AND BLACK 
Hamburgs, bred from First premium stock at — 
that farmers can afford to pay: also an extra number of 
PLYMOUTH ROCK COC KERAL S, very large. Also 
breeder of B. B. Red, oe and White P. Games. Send 
for Price-list. WM. E. ALLEN, WrNooskI, Vermont. 


American Rose-Comb Dominiques 


at reduced rates during this ronth to make room for my 
winter stock. No other kinds kept on the farm. Order 
early. ELLWOOD C. COX, Kennett Square, Ches. Co.. Pa. 


sinven cxex DORKINGS 


a specialty. I have several choice imported and ist prize 

birds and a fine lot of their progeny, some of which are for 

sale. Also eggs after ist of February at $5.00 for 26 
Address C. 0. POOLE, Metuchen, N. J. 


* Its a Gibble gobble here, 
And a Gibble gobble there!”’ 
TURKEYS FOR SALE.—Mammoth 
Bronze, Black, Narragansetts and White Hol- 
land—all bred'on separate farms. Also Bre- 
men and Toulouse geese, Rouen and Pekin 
ducks—100 — — 200 ducks. Must be sold soon. 
Address . C. VAN DERVEER & SON, 
New Jersey Centra Stock Farms, SoMERVILLE, N. < 


W.F. Black Spanish and BB. R. Cas, 


Fine chicks ready to ~ tad now. Send 3c. stamp for my 
new circular and price-lis 
LOUIS ANDERSON, Flemington, N. J. 


HITE LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY.— 
Pierce and J. B. Smith strainscrossed. None dis- 
qualified by the “American Standard of Excellence.” 
Eggs and Fow!ls for sale. Write! 
A. Jd. PONTIUS, Millersburg, Dauphin Co., Pa. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS--PURE BRED, 


FINE, ary? BIRDS NOW FOR SALE 
. ROBERTS, Malvern, Ches. Co., Pa. 


EXCELSIOR 
Poultry Yards. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Plymouth Rocks, Light Brahmas, Gold 
and Silver Penciled Hambur & Black 
Hamburgs, Polish, W. and B. eghorn, 
Gold L. Sebright Bantams, Silver D. W. Game Bantams, 
G. B. B. R. Bantams, Pekin Ducks. EGGS IN SEASON. 

J. DORBWART, Reading, Pa, 


A FEW MORE 


Plymouth Rocks and Brown Leghoras' 


Persons about to purchase fowls of either variety should 
send for my Illustrative Descriptive Cireular, 
which is sent Free on application. PRICES LOW. 
Stock as ee boxed light and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. B. LACK, Mallica Hill, N. J. 


OW READ Y.—A fine lot of PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 
BROWN LEGHORN, HOUDAN CHICKENS and 
PEKIN DUCKS for sale at moderate prices. Be sure and 
correspond with me ar age fe our purchases, I can 
suit you. DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


MONEY IN POULTRY. diplomas have been 


awarded to Prof. A. Corbett, 7 Warren street, N. Y., 
for his new process for hatching 27 and raising poultry 







* in horse manure. Particulars free. 


OULTRY CHOLERBA.—ITS CAUSE, NATURE 
and MANAGEMENT. Sent Te for 50 Cents. 
Address this office, or Dk. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 
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CUMBERLAND VALLEY PYAnDS.~ 
YARDS. 

“VELSON & SEIBERT, 
, Chambersburg, Pa. 

\™ Best strains of thoroughbred poultry. 
P. Rocks, W. and B. Leghorns, L. and 
D. Brahmas, W. and P. Cochins and 
Houdans. Eggs and fowls in season. 
—— reputation! 44 premiums 
sgl s fall--8 at National Fair, Wash- 
SOME CHOICE BIRDS ROR SALE. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 


Drake strain; no other breed kept. Have taken Ist or 2d 
prize whenever I have shown them at the main poultry 
shows. Eggs and Chickens in season. Also Rouen Ducks. 
Send for circular. EDWIN JOHNSON, Dolington, Pa. 


DICKIE’S 
POULTRY 
POWDER. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who has had a large 
. some mag experience in poultry 
eeping, and is the best prepa- 
tion for fowls in the market. It 
will prevent and cure disease 
and keep the stock healthy and 
thrifty. It is sold by wholesale 
druggists in Philadelphia from 
whom country merchants and 
dealers can order it. The 
POULTRY POWDER 
AND 
: GAPE CURE 
: ‘2 Y} should be in the hands of every 
poultry Keeper. A word to the wise is sufficient. Ask your 
storekeeper for Dichkie’s Poultry Powder and take 
no other. Prepared and sold at wholesale and retail by 


DR. A.M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


Ves STOCK FARM, Dr. L. ELLWOOD, 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y.—For sale, \mported HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE and their progeny (cows, heifers and calves 

at reasonable prices. Also registered POLAND- CHINA 

P IGS, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys and Pekin Ducks, 


A S. BEEKMAN, South Branch, N. J. 
tie Breeder of High Bred Horses, Jersey Cattle, South- 
down Sheep, Poland China Swine, White and Brown Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Partridge Cochins, B, B. R james, 
Plymouth Rock Fow ls, Pekin and Rouen Ducks. Eggs for 
Hatching at $1.50 for setting of 13 eggs. 


OR SALE—Grade JERSEYS and ALDER- 

NEYS to full blood, from 8 months to 2 
years old. Grade to full blocd Shropshire-Down Ewe and 
Ram Lambs. Pe tee ROCK CHICKENS. 
Address mm. 2. Be TRUESDELL, Coxsackie, N. Y. 


Se GYOUTH-DOWN EWE AND EWE LAMBS. 
Bred from the best importations, for sale by 
LEW. D. PERRIN, Perry Centre, N. Y. 


Holstein Cattle and Berkshire Pigs 


BEACON FARM. 
LL STOCK IMPORTED, OR BRED DIRECTLY 
from at onge sag Prize-winners wherever 
exhibited. Address for Catalogues, 
J. N. ROBINS, Northport, L. I. 
- WALTER & SONS, 
e BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Lincoln Sheep, Chester White, Berk- 


SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS 
and different breeds of poultry. Send stamp for Descrip- 
tive circular and pry for 1879. Address 

‘““LA GRANGE FARM, West Chester, Ches. Co., Pa. 


IMPROVED 


JERSEY RED PIGS. 


Address FRANKLIN DECOU, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Pare Poland China Pigs, is hees 


from stock weighing 725 to 900 lbs. dressed. 
H. W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J- 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Thirty Prizes and Sweepstakes won last Fall. Quality of 
stock second to none in the country. Persons wishing 
to start with the best stock, or to improve what they now 
have, especially in the heads and hams, can be supplied 
with the ee they need. 

ALEX. M. FU LFORD, Bel-Air, Maryland. 


i & () WARD, Produce Commission 
‘ ‘ Merchants. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. send for Circular of Great Value, 
giving full instruction for shipping 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER anp PRODUCE, 
279 Washington Street, New York. 
Reference, Irving National Bank, NewYork City. ae 
‘\HEST ER WHITE PIGS. South-Down Sheep of im- 


ported stock. Plymouth Rock and W, Leghorn cage 
$1.00 per 13. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Chester Co., 





ington, D. C, 
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just about given away every time. 
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PUBLISHER’ S DEPARTMENT. 


(The FARM Doutta, is entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office as second-class mail matter.) 


WE PRINT 30,000 copies this month. 


Ir you “truly love us” get up a club of four 
for $1.00. 


<= 





READ the advertisements carefully. They 


are full of interest. 


THE FARM J OURNAL will soon be three years 
old. It is a healthy infant. 





THIS PAPER is 50 cents a year for single sub- 
scriptions ; but we take four subscribers for $1. 
We pay postage. 





PERSONS having farms to sell should advertise 
in our next number. A card of ten lines will be 
inserted for $2.00, or five lines for $1.00. 


Ir you want a live agricultural paper send 
for the FARM JOURNAL—but don’t expect a 
chromo. This is the “no chromo” paper. Nor 
do we send jack-knives, Alderney cows, cook- 
stoves, rubber boots, farms, washing machines, 
artichokes, or other trumpery, as premiums, 


SCRIBNER’S, St. Nicholas, Harpers’ Magazine, 
Bazar, W wi and Young People, American 
Agriculturist, Country Gentleman, Wide Awake, 
Nursery, Fruit Recorder, Floral Cabinet, and 
all the leading publications are furnished by us 
in clubbing with the FARM JOURNAL at a great 
saving to subscribers. The FARM JOURNAL is 
See last 
month for clubbing rates, or write to us. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


ABRMS.—DELAWARE FRUIT and GRAIN FARM - 
at low prices. A. P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, De). 


BY MARYLAND FARMS, $7 TO $25 PER 
-_ Catalogues sent free. 
. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 


2 00 FARMS IN SHENANDOAH VAL- 
LEY of Virginia and West Virginia for 
sale. Fine ee and soil. Send a for description to 
8. TROXELL & 8 
"Pp. O. Box 3823, * > W. Va. 


Catalogues sent free. 
R \ A Now is the time to buy. 
) Maps of Virginia, 25c. 
CHAFFIN, STAPLES & CO., Richmond. Virginia. 
OB SALE.—A HIGHLY CULTIVATED FARM 
of 83 acres, in Mill Creek Hundred, New Castlg Co., 
Del., 1 mile from Pa. and Del. R. R., 2's miles from Dela- 
ware West, R. R. This farm is divided into convenient 
fields with waterineach. The buildings are New, conve- 
nient, commodious and substantial. Water in the house 
and at barn. All necessary outbuildings in complete order. 
A great variety of the choicest fruit. Terms easy. Any 
one wishing to view the property will be shown the same 
by George Collins, on the premises, or EZRA FELL. 
308 West Front Street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


THE BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 
OF VIRGINIA, 
will give full and impartial information in regard to 
Farms and other Real Estate, to all who wish to 
settle in the State Free of Charge, 
RICHARD IRBY, Gen’! Agent, RicHMOND, Va. 


J. A. BOND & CO., 


WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Have GOOD FARMS For Sale. Send seelor 


JOIN OURJFARMS ist 
AY Maps and full 
particulars free. Address 

COLO N Y J. F. MANCHA, 
fe § Claremont, Virginia. 
HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
can be cured Saat one of R. LEIGH’S ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES? Elastic Belts,Stockings, 


Supporters my all kinds of Trusses. Lady Attendant. 
2 N. Ninth St, (Above Market.) Phila. 
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ART PHOTOGRAPHY. 


-  pemetetes AS INDIA INK PORTRAITS, 
MPERIALS AND CARTE DE VISITE. 
BROADBENT & PHILLIPS, 

1206 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 
7 ATT TMNT TTIivn 
The HOME KNITTER 
Simple, light, durable. New in form and method of oper- 
ation. Knits stockings, in woolen or cotton yarn, without 
a stitch of sewing ; narrows and widens perfectly ; no 
weights; no “setting up” of work. Retail price, 325 
Send for descriptive circ ulars. Relis uble agents wanted, 
HOME KNITTER CoO., CANTON Ohio. 


ORGAN) AN GEATTY: PIANO 


oe vc cus, se 
k SIs. 





Ww Pianos, S10 ol, Cove x >: 
mebny Lesuret n wepaper sent ree, 


8s DANL.F. "BEAT ry, Washine rton, Newd 


Penn Mota Life Insurance Company. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 

OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, $6,750,000 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to 
its members every year, thus giving them insurance at the 
Lowest Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their 

value. ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE 
RATES. Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


A CHOICE GIFT 
HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 








WEBSTER'S “UNABRIDGED. 


NEW EDITION. 
Containing a SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings. 
ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 NAMES. 

A NATIONAL STANDARD. 
EBSTER’S Is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan. 1879. 

very State purchase of Dictionaries for 

E Schools has been of Webster. 

ooksin the Publie Schools of the United 

Statesare mainly based on Webster 
as tle of Webster's is 20 {imes as great as the 
sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 

HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND COPIES have been 

placed in the public se hools of the U.S, 


EB" yravings,—contains 3000. nearly three 


times as many as — other Dictionary. 

ecommended by State § ipt’ s of Schools in 
R $35 States, and by 50 College Pres’ts. 
Published by G. & Cc. MERRIAM, Springfield, “ls 
‘FINE WATCHES LOWER. 


New Price List of American Waltham 





Watches, with description and prites of 
~¥ r 100 fine Gold or Silver Watches sent 

to any address. It describes how 
ae “nd W atches to all parts of the country 
to be fully examined before paying any 
moncy Unidoubted Re fe renc given, 
perhaps in your own town 

H. WHITE. Je r, Newark, N. J. 


G< ) Gold, Crystal, Lace, Perfumed & Chromo Cards 
Fo ee laans & Jet 10c Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Ct. 


CODDER Scroll,motto,marble card, 
no2 alike, name on l0c, Card Mills, Northford, Ct 





CADY’S 
PATENT IRON 


Sleigh Knees, 


Reduces the Cost of Sleds and Bobs 
ONE-THIRD. 
Enables every man to be his own 
mechanic. 


ee —_ —t 
ates} 5,000 in use. No Breakage. 


_ : " 
BRADLEY & COMPANY 
Send for_Illustrated Price List. " SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


IMPROVED 
Hydraulic Rams. 


Send for Circular and Price-list® Address 
A. GAWTHROP & SON, is ens Del. 
Medal and Diploma at the Cen 


The “Conrad Lower” Farm Wagon 


Light of draft, 
strongly built, of 
the best material, 
and first-class in 
all respects. While 
the quality of my 
work is fully main- 
tained, farmers will 
note a decided re- 
duction in the pri- 
ces of these celebra- 
ted wagons. Each 
wagon will ve fur- 
nished with side 
and rear locks, shifting tongue, ‘‘thimble-skein,” or wood 
axle, and 3 or 4-inch tread. These wagons are admirably 
ar lapted to all farm work and road hauling, and give ab- 
solute satisfaction to every farmer who ever owned 
one. An inferior wagon is dear atany price; get the Best. 
Call on or address c ARD NEAL, 

13 miles North (Successor to CONRAP LOWER,) 

of Philadelphia. | Jarrettown, Mont. Co., Penna 
ea Market wagons made at moderate prices, 


Mill Manufactory 
Established 1851. 
Grist pase 


Oo 
FRENCH BUHR STONE 
Portable Mills for Farmers, 
Saw Mill Owners, ete. Price 
from $80 up. Complete Mill 
and Sheller $96. A boy can 
grind and keep in order. 
Adapted toany kind of suita- 
ble power. Complete F louring 
and Corn Mill very cheap. 
NORDYEE & MABMON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


< PATCH © 


For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead 
or Iron, without acid or soldering irons. 


Any lady or child can mend with it. Will 

+ send one sample Plate by mail (with direc- 
tions) that will cut 192 44-in. square patches, 
on receipt of 25c.; 8 for $1; 100 for $10. 

{ } ‘ Postage stamps rec’d as cash.) AGENTS 
WANTED. Can carry one day’s stock in — 
your pocket. Sales will yield $3 to $15 per 
day. Our64-page Illustrated CATALOGUE 
of Chromos, Jewelry, Novelties, Stationery, Pry 


&c., FREE. Address CITY NOVELTY CoO., 


C ) 108 South 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mention this paper. = 

















OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 


FINE FARMING LANDS 


IN MINNESOT A AND DAKOTA, 








I 5 he WINONA & ST. PETI R.R.CO., 
A fr 0 0 8 #6 per Acre, and on liberal terms 
rhe 2 1 the great at belt of the Nort 

West, a well adapted to the growth of 

r I inate 18 unsur- 





ot! 





i for healthfuln 


passe l t 
They are Free » fr om a 

Guide Book, Maps, etc., cont ng full information, 
sent free. 


CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 


Gen’l Offices C. & N.W.R’y Co.,Cnicaao, ILL, 
Mention this paper in writing. 





ODDER CUTTERS, CORN MILLS, 


WINE 
PRUNING and LOPPING SHEARS, : 
POST DIGGERS, Erc., all of the best quality. 


FQ Y SHELLERS, ROOT CUTTERS, 
WORKERS, 
FORKS, DOCK EXTRACTORS, 


DAVID 


BUTTER- 
SHOVELS, 


CHURNS, 
HOES, 


PRESSES, 
SPADES, 


LANDRETH & SONS, 


SEED AND IMPLEMENT WAREHOUSE, 


21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, 


Between Market and Chestnut Sts.) 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





“peueecreo BUTTER COLOR 


Gives Butter the gilt-cdge color the year round. 
of Dairymen say IT IS PERFECT. Ask 


your druggist or merchant for it; or write to : 


mmend its use, Thousands 
sk what it is, what it 


The largest Butter Buyers rex 


costs, Who uses it, where to get it, WE LLS. RICHARDSON & CO., Proprictors, Burlington, Vt. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 


Tae Farm JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical; it treats subjects in season, and in a concise 
and pointed manner, excluding long-winded discussions 
and fine-spun theories of fancy farmers. Our editorial 
labor is pe: formed by ourselves; we do notdump a mass of 
rubbish into our columns, expecting our readers to assort 
it themselves. 

All Communications intended for publication must be 
brief and right to the point, conforming to our Editorial 
Plan. Long, thin articles we have no room for. 

Our rule for correspondents is, after their communica- 
tions are prepared, ke out the top and bottom, and 
condense the middle. 

We wat CREAM,—send the SKIM-MILK to some other 
establishment. Let us have facts, Facts, FACTS. 

Adhering strictly to this plan we are enabled to present 
as much useful information as most of the high priced 
papers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor end Proprietor. 
8. R. SCOFIELD, Associate Editor. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER, 1879. 


OUR PLATFORM. 

Many persons, not subscribers, will receive 
copies of this paper the present month. Tosuch 
we havea few words tosay. The FARM JoUR- 
NAL is really, as we claim, “unlike any other 
paper.” It is devoted to the interests of practical 
and profitable agriculture. Its editor was reared 
upon a farm; it treats upon matters that are in 
season ; it avoids political and religious topics; 
it boils things down, putting nothing into its 
columns just to “ fill up,” and it gets practical, 
money-making farmers and farmers’ wives to 
tell each other how to do things the easiest and 
best way on the Farm and in the House, in short, 
how to make “‘ farming pay.” 

Its household department is conducted upon 
the same plan, and does in fact give more prac- 
tical hints that are useful, and household recipes 
that are true and tried than any other paper in 
America, without a single exception, and regard- 
less of the subscription price. This claim will 
be vouched for by the twenty thousand farmers’ 
wives and daughters who regularly read our 
paper with pleasure and profit. 

Moreover, the FARM JOURNAL is about the 
only paper in this country that absolutely rejects 
all patent medicine advertisements, and its war 
upon lottery swindles, Wall street operators and 
humbugs generally, is energetic as it is constant. 

The above claims are put forth in the most 
confident and emphatic manner, and any person 
who likes our platform is cordially invited to 
send for the paper, and anybody that doesn’t 
like it, had better not subscribe. 


—— 


About Raspberries. 





Not one-half the people grow raspberries that 
should. To say nothing of the excellence of this 
fruit freshly taken from the vines, with cream 
or without, it is really the best there is for can- 
ning, and either raw or canned it finds a ready 
market. It,is easily cultivated, produces large 
crops, and has few insect enemies. 

In starting a bed the best time is in the fall, 
but if neglected then, plant early in the spring, 
pressing the earth firmly about the roots and 
cutting the canes off six inches high. Count al] 





suckers as weeds except three to five to the 
hill. The hills may be four feet apart each way, 
so they can be worked with the plow and culti- 
vator. No stakes are needed, for the canes are 
kept stocky by being pinched off when about a 
yard high. 

As to varieties, of course there is none better 
for this locality than the Brandywine. It is 
true and tried. It carries well to market and its 
bright red color makes it the most salable berry 
in the catalogue. For home use alone it is no 
better than the Herstine, but this is not solid 
and the plants need covering in winter north of 
this latitude. The Herstine is a splendid berry— 
good enough for anybody. The Philadelphia is 
a valuable old standard, but is soft and too dark 
in color. The Reliance is nearly of the same 
color, but we believe every way better than the 
Philadelphia. 

The Cuthbert is immensely praised just now, 
and so many unite in commending it that it cer- 
tainly must have merit. It is perfectly hardy 
and thrives North and South. It is said to be 
very productive, the berries are immense, and 
the bearing time holds on a long time. The 
Queen of the Market is quite similar to the Cuth- 
bert, in fact so nearly alike are the two berries, 
that many consider them identical. 

The above are all red varieties ; the black caps 
we know very little about. They are liked best 
in the West. Of these the Mammoth Cluster is 
the old popular variety, but the new Gregg is 
said to be greatly superior to it. We have seen 
so much said in favor of the Gregg that we hope 
our readers will all send fora few canes and give 
it a trial. 





Letting Farms. 


In letting farms on equal shares, the general 
principal is commonly adopted for the. tenant to 
do all the work and receive half the products of 
all kinds, while he is furnished specially with 
dwelling and other accommodations and feed for 
his team from the farm. He therefore does the 
threshing or pays for it. He furnishes half the 
cows and receives half their products, doing all 
the work of feeding, milking, butter making, &c. 
He takes care of the fruit and has half. On a 
poor farm the owner could be more liberal with 
him; and on arich one he can afford to do better 
for the owner. It is better to give a good bargain 
to an industrious, skillful and trustworthy tenant 
than to make a closer one with a poor tenant. 





Must a paper, because it is an agricultural 
paper, be prosy and dull? This is a question 
that editors and contributors of the Farm 
JOURNAL have endeavored to answer in the 
negative. It is for its readers to judge how 
nearly they have attained success. 





ONE of the most interesting features of a live 
paper is its advertisements, especially if they are 
of the right sort. We trust our readers, includ- 
ing the ladies who are too apt to skip such mat- 
ters, will look carefully over the advertisements 
inthis number. It will pay. 





IT SEEMS to be one of the certainties of the 
future that the price of farms will advance, so 
those who intend to buy had better buy soon, and 
those who intend to sell had better hold on 
awhile. This being the real situation there is no 
harm for us to publish it. 





THE DRUDGERY of butter-making by farmers’ 
wives is to be overcome by “‘ Associated Dairy- 
ing,” or factory butter-making. The churn will 
go out like the spinnning-wheel, to return no 
more. 





THE FARM JOURNAL expects every person 
not now a subscriber, who receives a free speci- 
men copy, to do his duty. And he can’t be too 
prompt to please us! 


IT Is not good luck that makes good crops, but 
it is good work. Brains and hands must com- 
bine to do the work. 








Wuat the agricultural press of the country 
needs is less gush and more gumption. 





THE FARMERS of this country are at the bot- 
tom of all its prosperity. 











en RAARARARAAARANM 


THE “ Denver Land Company ” is one of the 
latest and biggest frauds. But those newspapers 
which published its advertisements must rank 
in the same category. There is no use to mince 
words about it. —_— ; 

EVERY MONTH we are asked to publish adver- 
tisements of patent medicines, bogus New York 
banks, and lotteries, but, believing if we do 
so we may humbug our readers, we invariably 
refuse. Decent advertisements or none! 


“ANOTHER FOLLY,” says Col. Curtis, in the 
N. Y. Tribune, “is the importing mania. It is 
time this senseless practice was stopped. What 
we want is to improve the herds we have now, 
by mixing the blood of animals whose value is 
known by actual test and record.” 


THE city young man, shallow as he often 
is, deems himself greatly the superior of his 
country cousin in intellect, whereas in solid 
sense and genuine accomplishments, he is greatly 
inferior. His character contains more brass and 
less pure gold. At least this is the result of our 
observations. 

“THE ORIGINATOR claimed that.this variety 
would give from four to twelve ears on a stalk, 
but we will be content with one, if that matures 
before frosts, which is more than promised at the 
present writing. Why any farmer want- to raise 
corn with stalks as large and tall as hop poles, 
and then get no more than one or twosm.]l ears 
on each, is something we cannot understand, for 
it is a waste of the fertility of the soil, fur the 
large stalks are of no value whatever.- The 
name of Blount’s Prolific should be change. to 
Blount’s Folly.” 

The above is an extract of a letter appearing 
ip the Rural New Yorker. It hits the nail on 
the head. Blount’s White Prolific is not adapted 
to this part of the country, and so we have sev. 
eral times stated in the FARM JOURNAL. 





. 
TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The Farm. 
Half-buried in the winter snow ~ 
The Old Yea: stands and lifts his hands 
Imploringly ; 
While over all the frozen lands, 


Or fast or slow, the wild winds blow 
A song of glee. 





Mangel wurzels, if touched by frost, will 
soon spoil. They should be stored where they 
cannot freeze. 

Were we asked which is the best fodder 
cutter obtainable we should say the Daniels’. 
If there is another as good we are not acquainted 
with it. ; 

MM. J. Reynolds, a subscriber in Nebraska, 
thinks he can beat S. S. Grubb, of Wisconsin, 
growing ruta-bagas. He exhibited at his local 
fair this year nine ruta-bagas which weighed 
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seventy-two pounds, and that after the tops and 
roots had been cut off. Nebraska is ahead on 
ruta-bagas. 

Wheat will shrink two quarts to the bushel 
in six months, a fact that has a bearing upon 
what is the best time to market. Forty cents a 
bushel for new corn is equal to fifty cents the 
following March. 

Speaking of the grub worm that destroys 
strawberry plants sometimes, Purdy, of the Fruit 
Recorder, says that the Jand must be freed from 
the pests before plants are set. By sowing salt 
freely now, say two or three barrels to the acre 
and next spring plowing and harrowing well and 
= plants, grubs will disturb the plants but 

ittle. 

Several varieties of new seedling potatoes 
were exhibited at a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Institute Farmers’ Club, in New York. 
They were originated by J. H. Andre, of Bing- 
ham, N. Y., and were pronounced most excellent 
by those who tested their quality. Mr. Andre 
solicits correspondence from farmers wishing 
new seed, 

Farmers? clubs now ought to be in full blast. 
It might be made a valuable feature of these 
organizations to allow each member at the open- 
ing of each meeting five minutes 
to advertise any kind of farm pro- 
duce, farming utensils or stock he 
may have for sale. In this way 
the clubs may become a sort of 
exchange, thus adding to their 
practical usefulness. 

Farm feed mills are growing 
in popularity, and it is becoming 
quite the thing for the farmer to 
griad the feed given to his stock, 
using the same power as for 
threshing. There are nearly or 
quite a dozen kinds of mills to se- 
lect from, several of which are ad- 
vertised in the FARM JOURNAL. 
The I.X.L. and Big Giant are 
sold in this city by Mr. Allen, at 
229 Market street. Both are low 
in price, have steel grinding parts, 
cheaply renewed when worn, will 
grind corn, cobs and all, and are 
warranted to be satisfactory. W. 
L. Boyer & Co., also of this city, 
make a very good steel mill that 
has stood the test of many year’s 
trial. The Challenge mill, made 
at Batavia, I11., is another excel- 
lent mill. M. Hannum, of 
Kennett Square, Pa., has one, 
and, we believe, considers it first- _ 
rate. Of these there are over 15,000inuse. Thos. 
Roberts, of Springfield, O.,the Bradford Mill Co., 
Cincinnatti, O., and L. J. Miller, Cincinnatti, O., 
each offers the “cheapest and best” mill. There 
are several others also made in the West, and one 
very good sort at New Haven, Conn. Lewis 
Strayer, of York, Pa., offers a mill on page 45 
that is recently patented. The grinding parts 
are of the hardest of white metal and it will 
grind rapidly and easily. The Nordyke mill, 
made at Indianapolis, Ind., we have had occa- 
sion to recommend before as one of the best. 
The grinding parts are of the best French burr 
stone and every millis warranted. It will make 
good family or merchantable meal, grind wheat 
and all kinds of feed, coarse or fine. We do not 
assume to decide which of the mills we‘have 
named is the best, for we do not know, but we 
suggest that all are so good that any one intend- 
ing to buy should first write to each manufac- 
turer for a circular giving full information 
concerning his mill. 


The Lawn. 


A young hedge of Osage Orange or Honey 
Locust should not be cut until it is two or three 
years old; not indeed until the shoots are one or 
even two inches thick. Then they should be cut 
even with the earth in the winter time, and the 
following year they will throw up a luxurious 
mass of sprouts, which may be trimmed into 
shape the next June, and before fall we have a 
complete, impenetrable fence. We know this 
is so, for Thomas Meehan says it. 

Any one ambitious to have a beautiful lawn 
should have a copy of F. J. Scott’s “‘Suburban 








Home Grounds,” g 
ful books we ever read. It is newer and better 
than “ Downings’ Landscape Gardening.” 

It is unnecessary to offend the ladies by 
spreading stable manure on lawns. A thin sow- 
ing of salt, or a light scattering of pure guano, 
chicken manure, or similar material, early in 
the spring, is all that a lawn needs. 

Meehan says sow only blue grass upon the 
lawn—no mixtures whatever. Remember that 
till spring. 

Sifted coal ashes for walks. If there is 
anything as good, that is as cheap, please let us 
know what it is. 

Dahlia roots can be kept in a cellar. If 
liable to freeze, cover them with dry sand. 

The Truck Garden. 

For small fruits, thorough and constant 
tillage, with light manuring, is better than 
heavy manuring, with neglected tillage. 

Milton Barnard, of Delaware County, Pa., 
shipped 20,000 quarts of strawberries and rasp- 
berries, over 600 bushels—and this was not a 
good season, either. Having fine berries he 


realized a high price for the entire crop. 
Purdy says that the Gregg raspberry is the 





QUEEN OF THE MARKET RASPBERRY. 


“largest, finest and most productive black-cap 
variety grown.’ He has measured many spec- 
imens “one inch in diameter.’”?’ We do not 
know that P. is particularly interested in the 
sale of Gregg plants, 

William Parry’s market reports for the 
season prove that he sold 84,000 quarts of straw- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries, equal to 
2625 bushels. We are indebted to Mr. Parry for 
the acompanying handsome wood-cut of the 
Queen of the Market raspberry. 

All good things, of course, do not originate 
with the FARM JOURNAL and its contributors, 
for proof of which we quote the following from 
the Country Gentleman about harvesting cab- 
bages: “Last year having large quantities of 
cabbages to gather, I found it a tedious job to 
harvest them by using a corn knife to sever the 
head from the stumps, as I had to make two 
strokes to get a head to the wagon. (I always 
cut them from the stump, as they are cleaner to 
bury for winter, and I know they keep as well 
without as wigh it.) This year I have invented 
a very simple contrivance that for a person hav- 
ing a few thousands to gather, would be of great 
use. I used an old cast-off shovel—one that had 
been worn too short for farther use—and cut a 
triangular piece out of the lower edge of it about 
24 by 5 inches, and ground the edges beveling to 
make a cutting edge. I used it to shovel the 
cabbages into the wagon; the same stroke that 
would cut the stump off below the head would, 
if continued, throw the head into the wagon. I| 
find this to be the most expeditious way possible 
—three times as quick as other ways I have seea 
and tried. I can shovel the cabbages into the 


It is one of the most delight- | 





wagon faster than my man can catch them and 
lay them down. I shovelled 400 into the wagon 
to-day in 30 minutes, quite easily.” 
Union City, Pa. J. H. 8. 

We are told by that intelligent propagator of 
vegetable plants, Isaac F. Tillinghast, of Factory- 
ville, Pa., some interesting facts about starting 
an asparagus bed. The requisites are a light, 
rich, sandy loam, free from weeds. This latter 
is an indispensable quality, for the seeds are 
several weeks in germinating, and if the ground 
is full of weed-seeds, they will spring up and 
occupy the land so far in advance of the aspar- 
agus, that it can never catch up. Therefore, 
select a spot which is smooth and level, which 
has been in potatoes, cabbage, or some hoed crop 
the previous year, and kept free from weeds. 
Plough, furrow, aud rake it into beds early in 
spring, as directed for cabbage seeds. Sow the 
seeds with a drill, three or four rows upon each 
bed, mixing with it a few radish seeds. These 
will spring up at once, and thus enable the ground 
to be hoed or cultivated before the young aspar- 
agus plants have made their appearance. All 
that is now necessary is keeping the weeds from 
growing, and thinning out the asparagus plants, 
if too thick, to about three inches apart. If upon 
good soil and well taken care of, these one-year 
old plants will be good for setting io permauent 
beds ih spring. Two-year-old plants are very 
frequently used, but a first-class oue-year-old 1s 
cousidered tully as valuable as one which, on 
account of neglect, has occupied two years in 
attaining a suitable size for setting. 


For the culture of hardy grapes select as dry 
soil as practicable, or, if nut so naturally, throw 
itinto ridges. Plant in rows eight feet apart and 
the viues six feet apart iu the rows. Dig holes 
twelve to fitteen inches deep, and of a size amply 
large to accommodate the vine. They should 
then be filled to withia six to eight inches of the 
top with fine, rich soil, throwing in while doing 
so a few bones or some wood ashes, if to be had. 
Cut back one year vines to two eyes, placing the 
lower one below the surtace—two year vines to 
three or four eyes, and putting two or three 
below the surface. Spread out the roots (which 
should have previously had one-third their length 
cut off), placing the stock of the vine at one end 
of the hole, and fill with fine soil pressing it 
firmly about them. When planted set a stake 
at the stock, to which the plant should be kept 
tied and which will be all the support required 
fur two years. Keep old wood trimmed off, grow- 
ing the fruit on new canes. Any manner of 
pruning in the fall or winter that will admit the 
sun to the fruit, will insure a crop of fruit; and 
laying the vines on the ground, even without 
covering, will increase both the quality of the 
fruit and the size of the bunches, besides insur- 
ing safety from injury by frost. For mildew, 
dust with flour of sulphur while the vines are 
wet.—J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


The Orchard. 


We want to make an arrangement with 
somebody who has suitable land in a desirable 
location, and plant a pear orchard of 20 or 30 
acres. We to furnish the trees and the other 
party the land on some equitable basis. Do you 
Know of any body who would probably like to go 
into such an arrangement ? M. 

The above is from a trustworthy firm of nur- 
serymen of western New York. We dare say 
some of our readers can accommodate our corres- 
pondent.—EDITOR. 

Al refrigerator or fruit house can be con- 
structed at a cost, say from $250 to $500, that 
would admit of storing 3000 bushels of fruit; 
this would accommodate half a dozen neigh- 
bors who might club together and erect one at 
their joint expense, or one of their number might 
build one and by a charge for storage of ten or 
twelve cents per bushel, receive more than the 
interest upon his investment, besides the cost of 
stocking it with ice. A gentleman at Reading, 
Pa., has a house accommodating 3000 bushels of 
apples. It is of frame, above ground, and cost 
$350. Ice stored above keeps the temperature 
nearly dowa to freezing. The ceiling is water- 
tight, to prevent moisture accummulating inside, 
Tan bark occupies the space in the walls. The 
apples, packed in two-bushel boxes, are so placed 
that the bottom of one box is the lid of the 
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next one below. This gentleman charges 15 cents 
per bushel for storing fruit for others. He can 
keep Pound apples until October the following 
year and Greenings until July. 


C. E. Reeves, a Michigan farmer, stores his 
fruit for winter in a fruit house, which consists of 
a cellar under his carriage-house, on a hill-side, 
so that the entrance to the fruit room is on 
a level with the ground outside. It is lined in- 
side four inches from the wall, and the space 
packed with saw-dust, and is filled in between 
the joists overh€ad. The temperature is easily 
kept near freezing by means of ventilators. The 
apples are placed in barrels and keep most per- 
fectly. The last shipment of last year’s fruit 
was made on the Sth day of July, and the fruit 
sold for $3.25 per bushel. This shows what may 
be done by a fruit grower who has that thing 
called “ gumption’”’ handy around the house. 

The mild weather of October ripened the 
apple crop so rapidly throughout the country 
that by the first of November it became evident 
that apples for winter consumption must be 
searce and high ; hence a great advance in price, 
which is only a foretaste of what we may expect 
in the latter part of winter and next spring. 
The crop in the Eastern and Middle States is be- 
low the average ; while West there is an ample 
crop, which, owing to high freights, will never 
trouble Eastern markets. It may as well be 
concluded, therefore, that those who have apples 
to sell will obtain good prices from this out. 

Last season, in New England, large, nice, 
smooth apples were allowed to lie upon the 
ground to decay, while this season, little, poor, 
insignificant fruit that would not have been 
used a year ago even for cider, were gathered as 
though they were choice specimens. 

Feed the rabbits and they will not gnaw 
young fruit trees. The tarred-felt wrappings 
that should have been put around the stems of the 
trees last spring to keep out the borers, if left on 
now, will further secure them from injury from 
this source. 

H. MW. Engle, of Lancaster county, Pa., a 
noted orchardist, says that wood ashes are more 
conducive to the growth of trees than any other 
sort of fertilizer. 

See Moon’s list of apples in last month’s 
paper. It is good. 

Do not ventilate the fruit cellar on warm 
days. 

Just now isa good time to manure the orchard, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper onsite them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw # in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


FARMERS, xorrce. 


First-class Stalls for Farmers FREE OF BENT, 
in the best located Market in the city, 8. E. Cor. Broad 
and Locust streets, Philadelphia. Call on or address 

H. J. BROWN, Superintendent. 


SMALL FRUIT Plants. 


10S SELECTED VARIETIES. Also JERSEY RED Pics 
PURE STOCK. Price-list sent free. Address 
JOHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
> Y 1 year old, 3 
PEACH TREES? t.3% wt 3 


Mt. Rose, Crawfords, Mixon, Smock, Salway, Stump, ec, 
Lord Plmston, 20c.; Kinnamon Ea. , Newberry, Ea., NEVER 
before offered, 60c. Wilson Strawbe TTY, $2.50 1000; Crescent, 
i 75 1000; Forest Rose, $1 for 100, $7 1000, Raspberries’ and 

lack berries, $i to #1. 50 100, $s to $12 1000, Apple 6 to 8 feet 
fine, 12c, 10 for $1. Red Astrac han, E. Harvest, Fallawater, 
Wine- “sa. Shockly, Ben Davis, Lawver. 50c., 10 for $4, 

) 





for $1.00: 100, $4. Wilder, Alexander, ‘Amsden, Briggs May, J 
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STRAWBERRY. 

SHARPLES For 50 cents I will send 

by mail 1 dozen Sharpless Seedling, 1 dozen Crescent Seed- 

ling and 1 dozen Cumberland Triumph owt ae appeal 
E. D. DARLINGTON, Doylestown, Bucks Co 


Strawberry Plants! 


SHARPLESS and other new and old varieties, pot 
grown and layers. A Price-list and Guide to Straw- 
berry Culture sent free. 

WM. H. MOON, Morrisville Pa. 


Fi PLANTS CR 


anting, and Fruit for the wn 
O écres planted with ferries 4 
0 Pare. es of Selecned Fruits é 
1¢ 00; eRe what sorts to plant, !00 


JOHN 8.C sy} Moorestown,N.Jersey. 
Paar y! and Ornamental. 
MALL FRUITS for Au- 
eae of 1879. Our ve 
I catalogue FREE to all. 


WILLIAM H. MOON, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


MOORE’S EARLY! 


New $60 Prize Grape. Very hardy, very early 
and fine quality. Newer Mildews. Winner of a first- 
class Certificrte of Merit. The $60 prize for the best new 
seedling. 26 First Prizes; 2 Silver Medals. 

Also MOORE’S NEW CROSS-BRED ASPARAGUS, 
the largest grown. Send for circular. 

JOHN B. MOORE, ConcorD, Mass. 


MONMOUTH “<< 
J egNURSERY 
PLANTS OF THE CHOICEST SMALL FRUITS 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Grapes, Currants, 


CUTHBERT RASPBERRY 
“ GLENDALE STRAWBERRY, 


The two great market berries, in large supply—fine plants. 
A complete stock of the Stanparp and New varieties. Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, with instructions for cultivauicm. a Colored Plate, 
and prices that cannot fail to please, Fram Tu ~"" .—Address 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, Monmouth Co., N. J. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 


AND PLANTS! 


SUGAR MAPLE, 9 to 11 feet, each 75c., per doz., $8.00 
= sa l2to14 “* ** 1.20 is 10.00 

NORWAY MAPLE, 9to10 “ ee - 7.00 

SILVER MAPLE, 10to12 “ ee, 2 a 4.00 

CAROLINA POPL’R, 10to12 “ “50 = 4.00 

PURPLE BEECH, ito 6 “ * 1.00 = 9.00 
“ “ 9 to 10 a) o 3 00 

MAGNOLIAS, in variety, from 25c. to $3.00. 

WEEPING ELM and Kilmarnock Willow, eo 

ARBORV IT AS, in variety, from 25 to 75 cts., $2.00 to $6.00. 

for hedging, $ $6 to $15 per 100. 

NORWAY SPRUCE, 5 to6 feet, each .50, per doz., $4.00. 

Flow ering Shrubs & Hardy Vines, 25 to 50, $2 00 to ¢ 5.00. 

Gladiolus in‘great variety, and Tuberoses, 10, .5 to $2.00 

Ponies, Dahlias and other oe plants. 2 25c. to $2 2 00. 


MUEL C. MOON, 
Te... to Mahlon Moon & _. 


Morrisville Nursery. MORRISVILLE, Bucks Co., 


POROUS DRAIN 
TILE. 


2to7 in. 
VENT. 


Prices 





= soap Address 
w. M. BELL, aagenn, Del. 


SAWING THE LOG. 






THE GREAT SUCCESS| 


OF THIS 


WONDERFUL IMPROVED 
Labor Saving REDING 8S: AW MACHINE is fully 
demonstrated by the number in use and the present 
demand forthem. Itsaws Logs of any size. One 
man can saw more logs or cord wood in one day 
and easier than (two men can the old way. It will 

saw atwo foot log in three minutes. Every Farm- 
er needs one. Township agents wanted. Send for 
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GRAPEVINES. 


Salem, $40, Delaware, $50, Concord, $12, Catawba, $20. 
Creveling and Hartford $30 per M, All other kinds very 
low. Send for wholesale and desc riptive Catalogue = 

EVERRTT BROWN, Bluff Point, Yates Co., 


H. J. BAKER & BROTHER, 
215 Pearl Street, New York. 
Supplies for dealers, Manufacturers and Consumers, 
PURE GROUND BONE 
AND 


PRIME AGRICUTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Our circulars, mailed to all applicants, explain in detail. 


CHALLENGE 
FEED 


MILLS. 


Over 15.000 in 
use. 





THEY DO NOT CLOG 
NOR HEAT. 


Grind 60 bushels pei 
hour. No other mill 
will do an equal 
amount of work with 
the same power. 

— All Feed Mills ot 
pS similar construction to 

the Challenge are in- 
fringements on the 
patents owned by us. 
A recent decision of 
the U. S. Court has 
affirmed our right to 
—— these Patents, and we 
caution all parties against buying Feed Mills that infringe 
on said Patents. 

For Descriptive Circular of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn 
Shellers, Feed Cutters, Horse Powers, Wood Saws, Steam- 
ers, Pumps, etc., address 

CHALLENGE MILL CoO., 








BATAVIA, ILLS. 





PRONOUNCED 


the 


BEST PLOW MADE 


by the 
Northern Ohio Fair of 1879, 
State Fair of New York of 1879, 
State Fair of Michigan of 1879, 
and by the 
Paris Exposition of 1878 
when it competed with 187 other 
PLOWS, and received the GRAND 
GOLD MEDAL for being the BEST 
, general purpose Plow in the world 
—an honor never before conferred 
upon a Hand Plow.) 

Is the MOST EASILY ADJUSTED 
and MOST PERFECT SCOURING 
PLOW ever invented, and the thou- 
sands that are in satisfactory use 
all over the land demonstrate the 
fact that no other CHILLED PLOW 
manufactured is equal in EVERY 
RESPECT to the “GALE.” 


Mor Circulars and prices, address 


GALE MANUFACTURING C9, 











100 $30. Dwarf, 25¢, "100 $20. Evergreens, fine, 40c, each, &c, Illustrated Circular and Terms. ALBION, MICH. 
Packing free of charge. Address W. W. BOSTWICK & €0., > , 
S D. 8. MYER, Bridgeville, Delaware. 178 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 
| — ~- 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 
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And though abroad the sharp winds blow, 
And skies are chill, and frosts are keen, 
Home closer draws her circle now, 
And warmer glows her light within. ° 





HOME TOPICS, No. 32. 
BY FAITH. 

Nothing is more universally interesting during 
the first three weeks of this month than Christ- 
mas gifts; specially do mothers and children 
devour articles on the subject with avidity. The 
pretty and useful (?) fancy things that can be 
made by an ingenious person now from the vast 
variety of material offered everywhere for sale, 
are literally numberless. Zephyr, canvass and 
silk are still practicable as starting points, while 
eard-board in all the new and beautiful styles, 
and the lovely scrap pictures, offer a bewildering 
array of dainty possibilities in the shape of boxes, 
screens, wall pockets, etc., which most ladies, 
old and young, know something about. The 
only really new suggestion of this kind that I 
have seen was for making a table cover of French 
cambric, black—though I should suppose other 
colors would do—-covered with scrap pictures 
and varnished ; it would be necessary to stretch 
the cambric on a piece of board before beginning 
the work, and let it remain on it till perfectly 
dry. 

Shaving paper cases are usually described 
very elaborately, but I have made very pretty 
ones*by cutting two pieces of pasteboard five in- 
ches long and six wide, covering one side with 
gilt or silver paper, which should be more than 
half an inch larger each way than the card, so 
that it may be folded on the other side; cover 
this side with white paper; next cut two pieces 
of black perforated board, also 5x6 inches, and 
gum them to the gilded side of the cards; on 
these fasten pictures as your taste directs. The 
perforated board may be fastened to the card 
with silk before putting white paper on the latter 
if you are careful to take the stitches where the 
pictures are to go; now cut several sheets of tis- 
sue paper in pieces about half an inch smaller 
each way than the card ; make them lie perfectly 
even, and place them between the cards or covers; 
make two small holes about half an inch from 
one end and run zephyr cord through; tie the 
ends together and finish with tassels. 

A sweeping cap would be a simple present for 
a child to make. Cut pretty calico or plaid mus- 
lin in a circular shape, fifteen or sixteen inches 
in diameter ; make a narrow hem all around, or, 
if calico, bind it with some contrasting color, and 
put on a casing about an inch from the hem; 
run in a bobbin and it is done. A spool bag isa 
very convenient addition to the work-basket, 
keeping cotton and silk from rolling everywhere 
in case of an up-set. It may be made of material 
to match the basket lining, or of black silk or 
alpaca, and is best with a round card two inches 
in diameter, covered and set in for a bottom. 
Button bags can be made in the same way, and 
not too deep to prevent the buttons being ex- 
amined without turning out; for them a string 
sewed at the side to wrap and tie is best, as the 
buttons will fall from a bag that is drawn. 

I have sometimes tried binding smal! papers, 
as the “ Youth’s Companion,” or a few of the 
best novels from the ‘‘ Seaside,”’ or other libra- 





ries, and find it not hard to do, and when neatly 
done they make pretty presents. A sheet of 
heavy pasteboard or “stock,” one of colored 
paper and one of white, unruled, are needed ; 
put the backs of the paper evenly together and 
stitch, not overseam, them tightly; five stitches 
are enough. Cut two pieces of stock alittle 
longer than and just as wide as the papers; 
take a strip of stout muslin still longer and wide 
enough to fold over the back of the papers be- 
yond the stitching and half an inch beside; sew 
the stock firmly to this extra half inch of muslin, 
paste it also if you like, it will make it smoother ; 
turn the ends of muslin in to make a neat finish 
and lay the papers in the cover; if the covers 
are even, stitch the papers and muslin firmly to- 
gether ; paste colored paper on the outside, leav- 
ing edges to turn over, and line the covers with 
the unruled white. I bought my material at a 
store on the southwest corner of Sixth street and 
a small street between Market and Chestnut, 
Philadelphia. ’ 

If a small outlay of money is practicable, few 
things would please a child more than a scrap 
album, while the ‘‘ Mark Twain” scrap book 
would be a useful and acceptable present to most 
children of a larger growth, for who does not 
want to keep some of the beautiful items so 
constantly to be found in the papers? For an 
invalid a growing plant is a lovely and cheap 
gift, while to a young girl, a bright, pretty rib- 
bon is always acceptable. 

I think we should try to make our Christmas 
days happy, home feasts; we have few enough of 
them, and the years carry them away very fast. 
Old home circles break up almost unconsciously 
and new ones are formed, but the memories of 
these festivals will live through two or three 
generations. 





KITCHEN THOUGHTS, No. 11. 
BY A NEW HAND. 


It is noticeable that authors who attain celebrity 
usually write more or less poetry. Even though 
prose is their stronghold, yet they occasionally 
dash off a short poem, just by way of showing 
that they are able to do anything they want to 
in the pen line. It occurred to me that my name 
and future fame depends on poetry; and aside 
from this natural longing for fame which seizes 
beginners in authorship there are other reasons 
pointing towards poetry. Farmers do not want 
to be forever tied to corn and cabbage literature, 
or farmers’ wives to bread and butter disserta- 
tions ; we need poetry. Not to be administered 
volume at a time, but a little sandwiched in 
among our agricultural reading, that we may be 
improved without knowing how—after the plan 
that medicinal powders are mixed with poultry 
and cattle feed. Nor have we any use for those 
poets who live in city homes, and sit in daintily 
furnished studios to chant about the joys of 
spring and the beauties of rural life. Farmers 
are booked up in that sort of thing and know 
more than the poets about it. It seemed to well 
up within me that I myself could furnish just 
the quality of verse that would be in demand. 
To be consistent with my title I would write 
concerning the joys and ills of our own pilgrim- 
age. I sat down and dashed off 

Long, long we’ve sped together, 
On life’s uneven road. 

It seemed to be no troyble at all to get a start. 
It flowed as naturally as milk from the pail 
when brindle upsets it with a kick, and I am 
bound to confess left me about as empty. Road, 
would not work in with anything at all and 
sound smooth. Milton wrote best lying down, 








so I tried recumbency, and I once heard of a 
poetess who had to stop in the midst of making 
apple dumplings to writea poem. I tried dump- 
lings, but was permitted to finish the batch with- 
out poetical interference; and after many unsuc- 
cessful efforts to woo the fickle Goddess, I went to 
Frank in hopes he could give me a lift, but he 
only said, “ You are all right so far, my gem, 
perfectly sound. It has been a plague of a while 
since we hooked up and started; but I guess 
that’s all the poetry there is in that subject.” 

It does seem as if farming, is death to poetry. 
I can only recall two poets of note who were 
farmers—Wordsworth and Burns. They were 
good poets but miserable farmers, and I never 
heard of even one farmer’s wife. How could a 
man with the taint of the barn-yard about him, 
or a woman hampered in spirit by constantly 
cooking for hungry men, soar into the region of 
imagination? Fine spun sentiment withers and 
disappears under such circumstances and leaves 
us only unattractive realities. 

But let us be comforted ; for who shall say that 
they who feed the hungry are doing a less meri- 
torious deed than those who only nourish the 
fancy? We could do without poets, but while 
man lives we must have tillers of the soil. And 
in the great day when we render an account of 
the sheaves we have garnered, the hungry we 
have fed and the crosses we have endured, I am 
persuaded we shall not be separated from the 
elect of Heaven, as we have been from the elite 
of earth, on account of our ignorance, our un- 
fashionable dress and rustic manners; but will 
be ushered in to a full participation of its im- 
partial joys—unless there are worse things 
standing to our account than a lack of poetry. 

Yes, poetry is of but very little use; but I 
don’t want to give it up yet for all. 


ooo 


Care of the Body. 
BY AUNT RUTH. 

“How did you get such a cold?” inquires a 
sympathizing friend. 

“Oh, I dont know,” is the careless reply; “it 
seems to be the fashion to have colds now, and so 
I thought I would get one too,” and the conversa- 
tion changes to some more interesting topic. 

People do seem to realize in a theoretical way, 
that it is a duty to take care of the body, as well 
as of the soul, but how few there are who put 
their ideas into practice. Why, I know a lady 
who talks most logically upon the causes of 
health and disease; and who is often shocked at 
the imprudence of her hired girl; and yet this 
same lady, who is often troubled with neuralgia 
in the head, and with rheumatism, will go out 
and hang up clothes on a cold winter morning, 
with bare head and arms, and no extra covering 
over her shoulders. 

At least one half the colds with which our sex 
is afflicted, might be avoided by observing a few 
simple rules. Avoid wetfeet. Put onextra cloth- 
ing when going into a cooler temperature for any 
length of time. Never cool off suddenly when 
very warm. 

It has been remarked that people with natur- 
ally delicate constitutions often outlive those who 
are much more robust, for the simple reason that 
they take better care of themselves. A long, 
healthy and useful life is much to be desired, but 
those who would have this boon, must not abuse 
the blessings with which they are already en- 
dowed. Many a young girl, enjoying exuberant 
health, thinks she can do anything, submit to 
any exposure, with impunity, and learns all too 
late that every violation of nature’s laws brings 
its inevitable punishment. 
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Margaret B. Harvey thinks that children 
who read Miss. Alcott’s “ Little Men,” “ Little 
Women,” “Old Fashioned Girl,” “Rose,” 
“Christie,” &c., will not care very much for 
“ The Red-Headed Scalper of the Bloody Plains,” 
and similar stories. She says also ‘‘don’t read 
much, I think pouring steadily over books one 
of the worst things a woman could do. One hour 
in the daytime, with perhaps two in the evening, 
every day, is evough for any one, according to my 
belief and experience.” While this advice does 
not often apply to the farmer’s wife—for she 
seldom reads even an hour a day—it does apply 
to the farmer’s daughters, who are apt to pour 
over illy-selected books several hours a day, 
wasting time and energy, and acquiring nothing 
that can benefit them. 

Three hours in the forenoon and two in the 
afternoon, is all the time children should devote 
to brain labor. With five hours devoted to study 
during the day no lessons should be learned at 
night. Muderate work or recreation, and sleep, 
should occupy daily nineteen hours of a child’s 
school life. The chief object in sending children 
to school is not to give them information, intel- 
lectually considered, but to discipline the mind 
to think for itself; real information is to be 
acquired after schoul days are ended, by this self- 
thinking, aud comparing, and judging. 

It often happens that men have their eyes 
so steadily fixed on their own rights, that they 
cannot see the most palpable rights of others. 
To be everJasting!y contending fer vurown rights, 
to be all the time looking out that other people 

shall not be treading on our toes, aud to be train- 
ing ourselves up to the necessity of knocking 
down every man who does, is to cultivate a most 
unenviable state of mind. 

This is what she says now: 

I never dreamed of such a fate 
When I a lass was courted— 
Wife, mother, uurte seamstress, cook, house- 
keeper chambermaid, laundress, dairy- 
woman and scrub generally, doing the 


work of six 
For the sake of being supported! 


The piano is injured by remaining long out 
oftune. It should be tuned twice a year, at least, 
in the spring, when fires are discontinued, and 
in the fall, when the fires are started. Being 
susceptible to changes of temperature it may be 
in tune at one season and not at another. 

HK te suggested that any enumeration of the 
needs of the American Woman is incomplete 
which omits the ability to accurately throw 
sitcks at the old hen that scratches in her garden. 

Our readers should read with care “ Hog- 
Killing Time” on the second page. It is full of 
points of great value, aud it is right in season. 

in active, enterprising, cheerful, hopeful, 
healthful old man is one of the brightest things 
in the world. 

How To Do Things. 


Plug up mice holes with soap. The mice 
will not go through. 

Cut bread fine for filling for fowls; this is 
better than to crumble it. No sogginess, 

Large holes in a loaf of bread are proof of a 
careless cook, The kneading has been slighted. 

Al housckeeper writes that she rubs spirits 
of camphor on white spots on furniture, made by 
heat, and thus removes the spots. 

Wken you send us that club of four sub- 
scribers at $1.00 a year, send us also a few of 
your tried and true household recipes. 

Did we say that old postal cards cut into 
strips lengthwise make excellent lighters and 
save matches? We ought to have said it, for it 
is so. 

af any of our readers have a better griddle 
greaser than a piece of haw, the fat part with 
the skin on, held by a fork through the skin, let 
us know what it is. 

To take the brown discolorations off of cups 
in which custards are baked: Rub with damp 
flannel dipped in the best whiting. Scouring 
sand or sand soap will answer the purpose. 

Glue, always ready for use, is made by filling 
a bottle two-thirds full of glue broken in small 
pieces and pouring over this enough whiskey to 
entirely fill the bottle. When the glue is dis- 
solved it will be ready for use. 

Corn cobs, dipped in coal oil, are said to be 
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excellent for kindling a fire. We should think 
they would be. But keep the oil can away from 
the fire, of course, and have no oil in the house 
that will not stand a high fire test. 

Pork teft in pickie eight days, then taken 
out sliced and fried for thirty minutes, then laid 
away a in its own grease, the top covered 
with lard, can be taken out next summer and 
fried again, when it will be as fresh and nice 
as can be imagined. 

Often oue wishes to send a newspaper away 
to a friecd by mail but there is no wrapper 
handy and no paste. Simply cut an unused 
letter envelope open at both ends and you have a 
perfect wrapper, ready gummed. Don’t forget it. 

Buckeye cake is made thus by Mary J. 
Ambler; one-half pound each of flour and pul- 
verized sugar; one-half cup each of butter and 
milk ; three eggs; one-half teaspoonful of soda, 
dissolved in milk, and one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar in the flour. Doubtless good. 

Pigs feet may be boiled until the bones come 
out easily, then mince coarsely and boil awhile 
in a little of the same water iu which they were 
cooked ; pour in a crock, press down iat. after 
cooling, cover with vinegar and a plate, and they 
will keep until spring. Slice when used. 

We know a lady who wears slippers with 
rosettes so large that when the former are cast 
aside the rosettes supply enough leather for all the 
carpet tacks needed in cleaning-house time. 
There is no law to prevent any lady from follow- 
ing such an economic and prudent example. 

Nercy Lloyd says that for outside work the 
addition of a little salt and tallow will make 
whitewash last better. For inside work use 
skim milk and a little indigo. To keep from 
rubbing off add alum and sugar. The requisite 
quantities will have to be ascertained by experi- 
ment. 

Persian powder is sure death to bed-bugs. 
Get an “insect gun” of an apothecary, if troubled 
with these insects, and blow the powder into all 
the cracks of the bed steads and indentations of 
the mattresses. This will do the business to a 
certainty. We presume no other plan involves 
as little labor and bother. 

Flour is like butter, it absorbs smells, readily. 
It should not be kept in a place where there are 
onions, fish, vegetables, decaying or other odor- 
eus substances, nor in a damp room or cellar. 
Keep in a cool, dry, airy room, where not exposed 
to a freezing temperature, nor to one above 70°, 
and always sift before using. 

“In paring potatoes, apples, &c., if many 
are to do, we are apt to cut our thumbs, more or 
less, not deeply, but enough to render the place 
sore, aud dishwashing, sewing, &c., an uncom- 
fortable operation for several days afterwards. 
Pinning a little strip of muslin around the thumb 
before beginning the paring, will cost nothing 
and entirely protect the thumb.” B. 

If you are out of vinegar but have cider you 
can convert the latter into the former quickly, 
thus: Fill a jug with cider, and turn into each 
gallon of cider a pint of molasses and a cuptul 
of lively yeast. Have the jug full of the liquid, 
let it stand uncorked back of the cook stove 
where it will keep warm. It will commence 
fermenting in twenty-four hours, and will not 
take over a week to makesplendid sharp vinegar. 
It must be drawn off into another jug, leaving 
the dregs, and kept in a tight corked jug or 
bottles, where it will not freeze. 

Five cents worth of chloride of lime, spread 
around rat holes will, it is said, drive away all 
the rats from a house. Also five cents worth of 
molasses in a bow! will catch all the cockroaches 
that infest any premises. The molasses is put 
into a bowl and bridges are made of sticks for 
the roaches to travel over while following the 
scent of the molasses. They go up the sticks to 
the edge of the bowl, tumble ia, and are caught 
in the molasses. The trap may need attention 
daily for a couple of weeks but will finally catch 
the Jast cockroach. These facts are worth re- 
membering. 

Chocolate cream drops are made thus:— 
For the cream boil two cups of white sugar in 
one-haif cup of milk for five minutes. Add one 
teaspoonful of vanilla, then beat till stiff enough 
to make into drops. For the chocolate take 
three-fourths of a cake of chocolate, grate and 


moisten with a spoonful of milk. Steam it over 
the tea-kettle. Drop the cream when hard one 
at a time, into the melted chocolate, using a fork 
or wire to handle them with. If this be done 
— they will be coated with the chocolate. 
ut them on a buttered dish. This is better than 
buying at the stores, drops made from the sweep- 
ings of the candy factory. 

An excellent and durable paint is made as fol- 
lows: Puta peck of unslaked lime in a barrel, 
pour on a pail of boiling water, cover it over 
tightly and Jet it stand two or three minutes and 
. then stir four quarts of gas tar into it, and let it 
stand a few minutes longer, covering it closely. 
If you fiad it then about the consistence of paint, 
stir four qnarts of fine salt into it, but if too thick 
add a little more hot water. The paint should 
bow be doubled in quantity by skim-milk; this 
will make it a light head, color, and by use of 
ocbre, vermillion, venetian red, ete., you can 
make it any desirable shade. I apply it with an 
old broom stub, and find it a very permanent 
coating. 8. 

Fruit cakes and confections are in season 
now if ever, and here is something to the point: 
A Texas lady makes a splendid fruit cake in 
this manner :—Four coffee-cups sifted flour; three 
cups of nice brown sugar; two cups of butter; 
eight eggs; two pounds raisins, stoned and 
chopped; two pounds currants, washed and 
dried; half pound citron cut in thin slips; one 
nutmeg; teaspoontul each of cloves and cinna- 
mon; one teaspoonful soda; cream, butter and 
sugar; add the yolks of eggs well beaten; then 
the spice, then the flour in which the soda has 
been thoroughly sifted; next add the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a stiff froth and last of all the 
fruitdredged with flour to prevent sinking. Bake 
with care in a moderate oven and you havea cake 
which will keep for months. It should be baked 
at least one week before needed for use. 

Hygienic Hints. 

Bad colds cannot always be avoided or 
warded off; but nearly always. Take note of 
the very first symptoms; if the cold runs a day 
or two it will run two weeks longer, in spite of 
all remedies. Often simply placing the feet in 
a@ warm oven and holding them there a half hour 
will equalize the circulation and thus break up 
acold. Butif it will not, go to bed with a bottle 
of hot water at your feet, a wet towel wrapped 
entirely around the body over the abdomen over- 
laid with a dry one, and place on the bed an 
extra amount of covering. This will knock your 
cold “sky-high” before daylight, in nine cases 
out of ten. Wedo not simply “guess” at this; 
we know it. 

Some people are fat and want to get lean 
while others are lean and would like to be fat. 
The former should eat less, especially of fat meat, 
butter, pastry, potatoes, and of every kind of food 
containing starch, sugar or grease. The latter 
should get all the sleep possible, keep their minds 
free from anxiety, be lazy as they can, eat such 
food as they can digest best, and not too much of 
it. Lean people generaliy eat too much; they 
are quite as apt to du so as over-fat people. 

There may be but little dignity in the action 
of that man who upon a cold night, when he gets 
into bed, elevates his pedal extremities at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, drawing the lower 
end of the covers towards him, and letting his 
feet down upon them, but there is a good display 
of sound sense. No other tucking-in of the bed 
covers serves so well to keep the sleeper warm 
as this. 

It is a mistake for any person, old or young, 
especially children, to bounce out of bed the 
moment they wake up; our instincts shrink from 
it. Wake up gradually, turn over, stretch the 
limbs, and get the blood into circulation by 
degrees. 

Some people affect to think that a cold room 
is the wholesomest to sleepin. Don’t you believe 
it. Everybody who can should have’ his bed 
room heated. A warm room is more easily ven- 
tilated than a cold one. 

We have heard of a woman who was cured 
of sleep-walking by having her night dress sewed 
up at the bottom. 

Floral Notes. 

Cover the window plants always when 

sweeping. 
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Als winter bloomers, the polyanthus nar- 
cissus ranks first. It is sure to flower. The 
hyacinth comes next, and the tulip third. . 

Time enough yet, if the ground be not 
frozen, to plant out bulbs in the garden for bloom- 
ing next spring. But be quick about it. 

Place the hanging basket where it will get 
the sun for at least a few hours each day and 
water frequently, as, being exposed on all sides, 
it dries out quickly. 

The drainage of the pots should admit the 
surplus water to escape easily through the hole 
in the bottom of the pot. Never ailow the water 
to stand in the saucers, 

Water window plants every morning, using 
water warm enough not tochill. Onacold day, 
when there is danger of freezing, do not water 
unless the leaves begin todroop. Keep all dying 
leaves and blossoms cut off. Occasionally stir 
the surface of the earth around the root so as to 
admit air and moisture. If troubled by plant 
lice, sprinkle with solution of white hellebore. 

Moisture is sure death to the red spider on 
window plants. Sprinkle or wash with water 
frequently. Do this whether or not there are 
spiders, As to heat, a temperature of about 55° 
or 60° is best for room plants, below that they do 
not flower freely, above they grow weak, especi- 
ally if they have not a great deal of sunlight. 
Fiowers do not bloom sg well in large as in 
small pots. 

Hails Japan honeysuckle, though not 
new, is comparatively rare. It is called an ever- 
green shrub, because its leaves are green the en- 
tire year. We ali know how delightful it is to 
get a glimpse of green foliage in the midst of 
winter. A plant of this variety trained to our 
frout verandah will enable us to induige in this 
luxury at little trouble or expense. Then iis 
white and yellow fragrant flowers are produced 
iu great abundance from June to November. It 
is the best honeysuckle we have, and one of the 
most valuable climbers ever introduced. 

Modes end Manners. 

Suppose the young wan is nice, young lady, 
and wants to kiss you at the gate when he takes 
his leave, and nobudy is about to see, yet dun’t 
Jet him—uniltess he has declared himself and you 
have accepted. If you do, you tall plump down 
fifty per cent in his estimation, and a hundred 
per cent in your own. 

Courtesy does not require a man to pay the 
ear fare or for a Junch ticket tor a friend in 
whose company he may happen to be. Oue has 
no right tu creace an obligation of that kind 
without permission, aud is not good manuers to 
do so. 

However gratifying it may be to write harshly 
and cruelly to one who has injured you, it will not 

ay inthe long run. Either let him alone, or if 
e has hitherto been near and dear to you, be 
kind to him and it will pay a hundred fold. 

Al young person, in writing a letter, should 
not begin by saying, “‘ I take my pen in hand,” 
for the one written to is supposed to know that 
the pen is not held with the toes, 

It is wise not to make too much fuss over 
guests. It is an easy matter to make visitors un- 
comfortable by tryiag too hard to entertain them. 
Let them alone to some extent. 

Enrick’s Fasbion Quarterly is 50 cents a year 
and is, we suppose, @ mirror of the fashions. It 
is published in New York. 

The short. plain skirts now in vogue have 
necessitated a corresponding change in the length 
of the polonaises. 

Block dresses, trimmed with pink bows or 
flowers, greatly becomes a lady of pale com- 
plexion. 

Ail walking costumes, to be in the fashion 
now, must clear the ground. This is sensible. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM J OURNAL. 





An elegant Holiday Present. A gilt-bound Auto- 
graph Album, with 48 beautifully engraved press. also 47 
select quotations, all for 15 cts, postpaid. O. stamps 
taken, Agents wanted. Franklin Bros., West Haven, Ct, 





The Cheapest Farm in Bucks Co. For Sale. 
A farm containing 160 acres of fine Farm, Meadow and 
Timber land, 30 miles out N. P. R. R., 24 miles from 
station, 50 acres of which is fine oak, hickory and chestnut 
timber; never failing spring water, creek and wells; 
abundance of fruit and grapes. Twocomplete sets of Stone 
buildings, with slate roofs, in good order; stabling for 35 
cows and 10 horses. Rich land—raised 40 bus. of oats per 
acre this season. Price. $10,000, including 2) head of stock, 
5 horses, 1? pigs, 150 head poultry, mowing machine, drill, 
two-horse Tread power, corn will, power fodder cutter, 
plows, harrows, tools, wagons harness, &c. The timber is 
worth at least $10,000. R. R. fare to Phila., excursion ticket, 
$1.50, time 1 hour each way. 6 trains each way daily. 
Address FRANK HALL, 1318 N. 13th St,. Phila... Pa. 
FOR SALE. 108 acres, 41 acres. 
TWO FARMS IN CHES- 
CO., PA., in Franklin township, threee miles south 
of West Grove, ‘in Franklin valley. 


oth farms well wa- 
tered and wooded. good land, good eye and good 
water, and is one of the most healthy and desirable locali- 
ties in ba Middle States. Address 
HN K. STEELE, New London, Ches. Co., Pa., 


A VERY NICE HOME, AND FARM 


Of 31 Acres For Sale.—On the line >of the Penna 
Central R. R., 20 miles fiom Philadelphia, 5 acres planted 
in berries, grapes and asparagus. Plenty of buildings and 
all in good order. Bring the wife and see, or address 

ISAAC HALL, MALVERN, C hester county, Pa. 


On the Kansas Pacific 
B Railvay. 3,000,000 
Acres for Sale in the 


GOLDEN BELT. 


Ss tu S7 per acre. 1 
years credit. Wheat 











20 t059 bushels;Corn 
40 to 100 bush, per acre. 
No Manure necded. 
Good climate, pure water, 
fine sc hola, ehure) 1es, 
aud good socie tw XR ulre oad and market facilities exce r 
lent. Mans en il information FREE, Address 
SGELMOKL: 1. and Commissioner, i na, Kansas. 


Farm. Accounts! 


E ery Parricr should know how to keep thé 

entire! Ly new ancor ipletesystern juct devise L on 
N08 tal for freo Creulara to the BRYANT é: STRATTON 
SUSINESS COLLEGE, 1u8 8. Tenth &t., Philaueiphia. 


52 Perfumed Cards, Gold, Motto, Snowflake Lace. Lily, 
aed &C., With name, 10c. Postmaster. Higganum, Ct. 








FOR ALE 157 Acres of the BEST 
e FARMLAND in Salem Co. 
New Jersey. The G rden Spot of the World. Would suit 


as a Country Seat, having handsome residence and cen- 
trally located in a pleasant neighborhood. For further in- 


formation call at 40 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa., or 
address Lock Box 11, , Salem, N New y Jersey. 


Just Patented 
PORTABLE 


Grist Mill. 


It grinds corn, oats, 
rye and wheat for 
Graham bread. Four 
horses will grind 7 
to 10 bus per hour. 
The grinding parts 
are of the hardest 
white metal. 

Adapted to horse, 
steam or wind power. 

A liberal discount 
to the trade. Send 
for price-list. 

= LEWIS STRAYER, 
405 West Main St. 
YORK, Pa. 


BAND INSTRUMENT CATALOGUE, 
Our new catalogue of Band . 

Instruments, Music,Suits, 
Caps, Belts, Pouches,Pom- 
pons, Drum Majors’ Staffs 
5 an nd Hats, Epaulets, Cap- 
ads, and Out- 
fits contains £5 pages of 
information tor musicians. 
Mailed free. Address 





LYON & HEALY, 162 State St., caine 0) 


as oe poses 


. DEAF HEAR 


UGH THE TEETH! 
mas iR 20 Y. all Sueinere Conversation, 
Lectures, Concerts, ctc., by NEW Channels, 
to the Nerves of Hearing, bv a wonderful New Sele 
entifie Invention, THE DENTAPHONE. 
For remarkable public tusts on the Deuf—also on 
the Deaf and Dumb—See New Tork Herald, 
Sent. 28. Christian Standard, ‘Sept. 21, ete. It 
mee dinplaces all Ear-trumpets Size of an or- 
dinary Watch. Send for our FREE pamphlet. Address 


AMERICAN DENTAPHONE CO., 287 Vine St., Cincinnati,Ohie 








FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


I WILL FORWARD YOU, 
NEATLY PACKED, 


Five (5) pounds of our Celebrated 50 cent Ovlong Tea. (in air-tight tin can,) - : $2.00 
Three (3) pounds Roasted Oid Government Java Coffee, (35 cents,) - : : - 1.25 
Four (4) pounds Roasted Caracas Laguayra Coffee, (28) - - - - 1.00 
One (1) pound Fine Imperial Japan or English Breaktast Tea - - - - 78 
GOODS WARRANTED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. —_ 

7 Please write Name, Post-offive, and Shipping Point plainly. $5.00 


JOHN W. STE 


ev. Teas, Coffees and Spices, 


1209 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANAMAKER & BROWN. 
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The Present Rush for OVERCOATS, 
The Present Rush for WMEN’S SUITS, 
The Present Rush for CHILDREN’S CLOTHES 


KEEP 


OAK HALL 


TO FEVER HEAT! 
SEEN SINCE 


NOTHING LIKE IT HAS BEEN 
CENTENNIAL TIMES! 


THE EXPLANATION IS 


WE HAVE A MARVELOUS STOCK. 
WE HAVE NEW PATTERNS. 


WE HAVE IMPROVED WORKMANSHIP. 


THE PEOPLE KNOW THEY 


CAN DEPEND ON OUR CLOTHING, 
CAN DEPEND ON US FOR RIGHT MATERIALS, 
AN DEPEND ON US FOR RIGHT PRICES. 





WANAMKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 


6th and Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


P. S.—Any one can sell a $10 Suit, but who sells such a fine Suit as ours at $10? 
there such an assortment? The $10 Overcoat is simply wonderful. 


Where is 
W. & B. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Pruning in summer weakens a plant, while 
pruning in winter strengthens it. 

All inquiries for live stock and for poultry 
are referred to our advertisers, who are all hon- 
orable men. 

In this latitude, about December Ist, is a 
good time to spread straw on the strawberry bed. 
We see the rule given, “ cover when the ground 
becomes frozen an inch deep.” 

Reliance raspberry, so Edwin Satterth- 
waite says, “is an acquisition.” He is decided 
in this declaration. And this is what we have 
been telling our readers for a year past. 

Af subscriber, “A. N. H.” of Luzerne Co., 
asks where he can get full-blooded Scotch Collie 
dogs. We believe Francis Morris, Philadelphia, 
and D. Z. Evans, Germantown, have these 
animals for sale, though they do not advertise 
them in this paper. 

“Can you tell me what will keep cider sweet ? 
I have some just fit to bottle, and somehow can’t 
find any one that can speak positively about the 
best thing to use.’’—G. E., Blue Bell, Pa. 

ANSWER.—No, we can’t; but some of our 
readerscan. So let’s have it for next issue.—ED. 

“Where can I get the Sweedish clover seed 
and at what price ; not the foreign but the native 
seed?” J. P.S., West Friendship, Md. 

Ans.—We are informed at Landreth &.Sons, 
that there is no native seed in the market. The 
seed is all obtained from abroad. The price is 
forty cents per pound at Landreth’s. 

“Do you receive subscriptions for the Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist ?’—E. E., Hightstown, N. J. 

ANSWER.—Yes, we do. We club with A. A. 
at $1.60 per year. The A. A. alone is $1.50 a 
year. We say further that we furnish nearly 
every leading paper and magazine in United 
States at corresponding low rates. 

Veliow dent-corn was obtained from two men 
in different portions of Michigan. In one case 
the corn had been kept ten years or more on the 
same farm, and in the other case fifteen years or 
more on the same farm. In both cases the corn 
was much alike. The two lots of corn were 
planted in alternate rows in a plot by itself. 
The tops of one set of rows were all cut off, thus 
securing a perfect cross on those stalks. Seed 
from this cross was saved and planted to com- 
pare with corn not so crossed. The yield from 
the crossed seed exceeded the yield of that not 
crossed as 153 exceeds 100. z 

A new apple is introduced to the readers of 
the Newtown (Bucks Co.,) Enterprise, by Pres- 
ton Eyre, thus: “There is a variety of apples 
growing in a few orchards in Upper Makefield 
that is worthy of notice. The original tree stood 
on the farm now occupied by S. C. Harvey. 
About twenty years since, Samuel Wildman, the 
then owner of the farm, gathered large crops 
from the tree; he told me he had gathered as 
much as 30 bushels from it in one season. He 

+ named it Chestnut apple, from the fact of its ma- 
turing about chestnut time. He used to keep 
them all winter; they were then quite a small 
apple. I procured grafts of them and grafted 
two trees; these trees bear very heavily every 
year of late. They grow now four times 
as large as those on the original tree, but will 
not keep more than a few weeks. They are a 
very superior eating apple, resembling in shape 
and color the Maiden’s Blush. They are well 
worthy of more extended propagation. I have 
none for sale; they are in too good a demand at 
home and among our friends.” 
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**W%ll some of the numerous readers of the 
FARM JOURNAL answer though its columns the 
cause of butter coming soft? We have a good 
springhouse and until the last two or three sum- 
mers have had notrouble. But within that time 
it has been impossible to make solid butter. As 
soon as we put it in the spring-house, our trou- 
ble begins and continues until it is removed in 
the fall. We thought it must be in the cows at 
first, but having tried each separately we find 
the fault is not there. We have to churn some- 
times for two or three hours, and as soon as 
the salt is put in, it becomes so soft and sticky 
as te be almost impossible to work to print it. The 
cows receive salt regularly and are pastured in a 
good bottom meadow, well set with green grass 
and white clover. The Pony meme of the milk 
and cream is kept at from 55 to 60 degrees.”— 
K, , Bustleton, Pa. 

AN SWER.— Who, now, of our readers can solve 
K.’s problem? We have heard of such cases 
before, where, all of a sudden, the art of making 
good butter was lost, where it had been under- 
stood and practiced for years. Will some of our 
dairymen make out a list of possible causes why 
our correspondent cannot make as good butter 
as formerly ?—EDITOR. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 


BEAN’S 

Extract of ANNATTO. 
Price, 25 Cts. per Bottle. 

The only true Butter Color 
ever offered to the public. Gives a 
genuine Juneness, which pleases 
the eye and tickles the palate. 
When once used you will have no 
other, Weare awarded many cer- 
tificates, which will be sent, with a 
history of Annatto, on application 

to BEAN & BRO 
Druggists, 47 and 49 N. Second St., Philad’ ‘a. 


THE “LILLY” BUTTER- “WORKER. 


Mr.SILAS BETTS, ge al 
Bloomfield Cottage arm, Cam- 
den, N. J.,says: ‘“‘Itis the per- 
fection of a butter-worker.”” Mr. 
ZEBEDEE HAINES, at West 
Grove. Ches. Co., Pa., says: ‘“‘It & 
works satisfactorily,and I would & 
not be without one.” Both gen- £ 
tleman named above are makers F 
of “‘ Gilt-edge’”’ butter. Guaran- 
teed the best machine. If re- 
turned in thirty days money 
refunded, Send for circular. 
C. H. R. TRIEBELS, 
No. 316 Race Sr. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

















‘The Honest Milkman 


Handles only PURE MILK and should deliver 
it SEALED in 


The Celebrated Warren Milk Bats 


“LNGOV 





WARREN GLASS 


THE ONLY PRACTICABLE METHOD, 
Nothing but Glass in contact with the Milk. 


SAFETY SHIPPING BOXES. 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 


39 WARREN STREET, VEW YORK 
THE 


Cooley Creamer 


EUREKA BUTTER- 
WORKER, and 


=agySWING CHURN 


For Sale by 


West Grove, 
Chester county, Penna. 
4a Circulars tree, 


_BUTTER-WORKER. 


The most effective, sim- 
ple and conv enient yet in- 
vented. Works SO lbs. 
in less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out | 
buttermilk and mixing | 
in the salt. AGENTS 
WANTED. Send for) 
circular to ; 


A. H. REID, 6 N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


DAIRY THERMOMETERS, 


|e Churn Thermometers, 

8 Cheese Thermometers, Etc., 

Lactometers, for testing the purity of 
milk. Creamometers, for showing 

the quantity or percentage of cream. 


| Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Etc, Etc, 


4 


1 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


{ WILLIAM Y. M’ALLISTER, 


C) 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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makine. 


for it. 
$1.00. 


[Trade-mark“ Butter Maker” Registered.) 


This powder makes “Gilt-Edge” Butter the year round. Com- 
mon-sense and the Science of Chemistry applied to Butter- 
July, August and Winter Butier made equai to the 
best June product. Increases product 6 per cent. Improves 
quality at ieast 20 per eent. Reduces lavor of churning one- 
half. Prevents Butter becoming rancid. Improves market 
value 3 to 5 cents a pound. Guaranteed free from ali injurious 
ingredients. 
cent’ worth will produce $3.00 in increase of product and 
market value. Can you make a better investment? Beware 
of imitations. Genuine sold only in boxes with trade- 
mark of dairy-maid, together with words “G1ILT-EDGE 
BUTTER MAKER” printed on each package. 
by Grocers and General Store-keepers. Ask your dealer for 
our book “Ilints to Butter-Makers,” or send stamp to us 
Small size, }¢ tb., at 25 cents; Large size, 214 Bs., 
Great saving by buying the larger size, 

Address, 


Gives a nice Golden Color the year round. 25 


Powder sold 


BUTTER IMPROVEMENT CO., Prop’rs, 
BuFFALQ N. Y. 
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THE GREAT DRY GOODS AND OUTFITTING HOUSE 


OF PHILADELPHIA, COVERING THE BLOCK FROM THIRTEENTH STREET TO THE NEW CITY HALL, AND FROM 


CHESTNUT STREET, THROUGH ENTRANCE, EXTENDING TO MARKET STREET. 


THE TOTAL SPACE OCCU- 


PIED BY GRAND DEPOT IS 179,025 SQUARE FEET, AMOUNTING TO 4 11-100 ACRES, ALL IN 
ACTIVE USE IN RETAILING DRY GOODS and FANCY GOODS. 


Though our vast premises seemed abundantly large for our business, yet the wonderful increase of the past year made it necessary to provide addi- 
tional accommodations. Spacious Galleries, of easy access, commanding fine views of the busy place, have been erected to afford required room. 
Other changes haye been made that will give comfort to the thousands who like the Grand Depot and approve of its methods of business. 

A new and comfortable Ladies’ Room has been provided, where those who buy at the various counters and desire to pay for all at one time can get 


the goods and make payments without delay. 


None but Courteous Clerks and Experienced Heads of Departments shall hold places in the Grand Depot, if we know it. 


No subterfuges will be permitted in selling goods. 
ch velvet cloak pattern or a.satin dress pattern. 


We will trust our customers to do right by us, and ask them to trust us to do right by them. 
THERE ARE NOW FORTY DEPARTMENTS, 


goods if they desire, though the article be a sil 
they deal liberally with us. 


we ask that it may be pointed out. 


No.1. A.—SILKS AND VELVETS. 


Located in front of the Chestnut Street En- 
trance, with excellent light, a full stock of about 


$100,000 on hand, all the best staple makes of | 


Black and Colored Silks, with the choicest and 
scarcest novelties. A dark room is adjacent to 
show colors by gaslight. 


No.2. B.—BLACK anp MOURNING GOODS. 

Those who, from choice or otherwise, wear 
black will be astonished at the assortment kept 
and the moderation of prices. 


No. 3. C.—DRESS GOODS. 

Eleven entire counters are devoted to these 
goods, making 646 lineal feet solely for the sale 
of Ladies’ Dress Goods. This would make one 
counter, if put in line, that would stretch along 
Chestnut street from Fifth to Sixth street, the 
entire length of the State House square, and from 
the Ledger Building half-way to the Press Build- 
ing, 14 squares long. Of course there is every 
variety of Dress Goods, from $8 per yard to 5 
cents per yard, and oftentimes the prices are from 
5 to 25 per cent. less than is asked elsewhere. 


No. 4. D.—GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
In the first place, we have 430 sewing machines 
running on Gentlemen’s and Boys’ Shirts alone. 
Then we have Underwear, Collars and Cuffs, 
suspenders, Knit Jackets, &c. 


E.—CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND 
CLOAKINGS. 

We sell no article simply because it will sell. 
A piece of goods must be intrinsically good. 
Ladies’ Sacqueings and goods for Little Children’s 
Clothes in great variety. 


No. 6. F.—NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, 
Such as sewing silks, braids, &c. The fine assort- 
ment we keep requires 26 young ladies all the 
time to wait on customers. 


No.7. F. F.—HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 

A vast assortment of supplies that delight 
housekeepers—everything wanted for kitchen 
service or housekeeping, from the finest to me- 
dium goods, at hand. 


LADIES’ COMBS, FANS, ORNA- 
MENTS, &e. 
This counter is filled with little knick-knacks 
snitable for presents. 


No.9. G.—LINENS, BLANKETS, QUILTS. 
In this department we excel. All kinds of 
Housekeeping Dry Goods of reliable makes in 
immense assortment at reasonable and proper 
prices. 
No. 10. REAL AND IMITATION LACES, 
Ruchings, Ladies’ Cuffs, Collars and Ties. About 
thirty hands are employed at this work under a 
skillful designer. We copy the foreign patterns 


No. 5. 











No. 8. 





JOHN 


‘‘Grand Depot,’’ 











‘ 


and sell them at prices within reach of everybody 


No. 11. H. H.—WHITE GOODS, HAMBURG 
Edgings. The newest things from the Hamburg 
looms received direct from the makers. This 
stock is complete and popular because prices are 
so low. 
No. 12. I—UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 

The head of this department has had large 
experience, and we can not only supply the goods 





cheaply, but give ideas in style and harmony 
| with furniture. 


No. 13. K.—SHAWLS. 

We exhibit a fine line of Shawls of every 
description. 
No.14. L.—COSTUMES, CLOAKS & WRAPS. 

This is a leading part of the business. Ready- 
made Dresses and Cloaks in large variety. 


No. 15. L. L.—DRESSMAKING ROOMS. 

With first-closs Cutters and successful Fitters, 
with original designers and pattern dresses, from 
all the best-known foreign artists, we are pre- 
pared to meet any call on us. 


No. 16. 





M.—HATS FOR GENTLEMEN 
and Children. Such a large stock as is selected 
by our Mr. Walton, a practical hatter of 20 years’ 
reputation, is not to be found in any retail house 
in the city. People can always depend on getting 
the proper styles at the most moderate prices. 

No.17. N.—HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR 
Department. The large stock in this Department 
would stock a dozen ordinary stores. We are 
compelled to carry a large stock, because we keep 
full lines for Ladies, Misses, Children and Gen- 
tlemen. Weare largeand direct importers of the 
Cartwright & Warners Goods. 


No.18. N. N.—GLOVES. 

It is safe to say that there is no such stock of 

Kid Gloves in Philadelphia as here. 
No. 19. N. N. NX—UMBRELLAS. 

Besides a full stock of Silks, Alpacas, Levan- 
tines and Ginghams, we import from Paris and 
London many unique and original handles which 
are not seen elsewhere. 


No. 20. N. N. N. N.—SPECIAL COUNTER 
FOR GENTS’ EXTRA FINE FURNISHING 
COODS, with only the finest novelties in Neck- 

wear, Scarfs, Collars and Cuffs, &c. 





No. 21. O.—LADIES’, MISSES’, GENTS’ 
and Children’s Shoes. There is no other place 
»robably in the United States where a choice can 
e made from a stock in Shoes and Rubber Goods 
of over $100,000. 
No. 22. O.0.—RUBBER GOODS. 
GaThis is a large department of useful things, 
such as Gossamer Coats, Waterproof Garments 
for Ladies, Gents and Children. 





Thirteentb Street, 








The customers who buy of us will buy fairly, and, even after they have bought, may return the 
We mean to deal liberally with our customers, because 


When we fail to do this, 
AS FOLLOWS: 


No. 23. O. O. O.—TRUNKS, VALISES, &c. 
Every requisite for Travelers in this Section. 





No. 24. P.—MEN’S CLOTHING. 
The Clothing we sell can be depended on as 
sound in quality and most reasonable in price. 





No. 25 P. P.—BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 

Those who dealin Clothing and do not make it must sell 
higher than those who manufacture. Our retail prices are 
as low as dealers pay at wholesale. 


No. 2. Q.—CUSTOM TAILORING. 

We have excellent Cufters to measure and make gar- 
ments to order for those who prefer it. We guarantee to fit, 
and do not make it disagreeable to those who return what 
does not exactly please. 





No. 27. R.—MUSLINS, FLANNELS & DRESS LININGS. 
Every good make of goods always on our counters at 
prices guaranteed to be the lowest. 


No. 28. 8.—FURS. 
We can fully indorse all the goods we offer. 


Ne. 29, T#-STATIONERY AND FANCY GOODS. 

All grades of Writing Papers and Envelopes, Novelties in 
Correspondence Cards, ** Articles de Paris” in Ladies’ Bags, 
Belts, Pocket Books and other fancy »rticles. 

No. 30. T. T.—PERFUMERY & TOILET ARTICLES. 

We are in daily receipt of the best g»ods in Colognes, 
Toilet Waters, Soaps, Brushes, Combs, &c. 

No. 31. U.—MILLINERY ROOMS. 


A magnificent space off from entrance on Thirteenth 
street, above Chestnut, is devoted to this popular part of 
our business. We keep all the shapes in Untrimmed Hats 
and a profusion of Flower; and Feathers. 


No. 32. U. U.—RIBBONS. 

We believe this stock to be the largest of the kind in any 
retail house in the city. All Ribbon prices are usually as 
low at retail as many persons pay for them by the cargc of 
the importer. —_ 

No. 33. V.—MISSES’ COATS AND SUITS. 

On the left side on entering at Chestnut street. This has 
always been a populur part of our business. Our new goods 
this season are beautiful. —_ 

No. 34. V. V.-CORSETS, UNDERWEAR AND SKIRTS, 

Of fautless shapes and finest finish. We offer full stocks 
for selection. A full assortment of Infants’ Wear. 


No. 35. W.—TOYS, GAMES, &c, 
To please the children, we keep a good line of Toys, 
Games, School Stationery, &c. 
No. 36. X.—MATS, RUGS, OIL-CLOTHS, &c. 
A beautiful stock at prices only allowable by great out- 
lets for goods, 
No. 37. Y.—CHINA AND GLASSWARE, 
séen in this city. We can fit out the humblest kitchen 
This season we shall show the largest and best stock ever 
or the grandest hotel. 
No. 38. Y. Y.--SILVERWARE AND CUTLERY. 
Only the best makes kept that we can sell with a guar- 
antee to give satisfaction. 
No. 39. Z.--ZEPHYRS, WORSTEDS, YARNS, &c. 
Everything needful for this novel handicraft may be had, 
and our skilled attendants give ideas and models for copying 


No. 40. MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 

This Postal and Express Service, sending Samples and 
Goods all over the country, is justly popular. There is the 
same care with the letter and postal card as if the person 
ordering stood at the counter, memoranda in hand, to pur- 
chase in person. We are able to fill 1,000 order letters the 
day they are received. 


WANAMAKER. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ODD MENTION. 


(WHILE W# THINE OF IT.) 


—Several fine farms are advertised in this number. 

—Charles Schoonmaker. of Singac, N.J., advertises some 
fine Light Brahma chicks for sale. 

—Those wanting poultry of pure blood—real premium 
fowle—will be safe in sending to Nelson & Seibert, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., for them. 

—In answer to several inquiries for incubators, we refer 
our readers to the advertisement on page 36, signed by 
“ Perfect Hatcher Co.,” of Elmira, N. Y. 

—Oak Hall, Wanamaker & Brown's great clothing house 
Was never busier than now. While nearly everything bas 
gone up in price, W. & B, have stuck to the old figures up to 
this time. 

—There is scarcely anything that a persou contemplates 
buying that had not better be bought quick. Prices are 
advancing all along the line. and even those things that 
have gone up will go up higher. At least this is the 
outtook. 

—One of the biggest sights in the city is the interior of 
the “ Grand Depot,” during business hours. The Crowds of 
buyers that flock there hourly are enormous. There is 
certainly no other establishment like the Grand Depot in 
America. 

—Were we questioned as to the excellence of the papers 
published in the interests of the young folks in this coun- 
try, we should unhesitatingly pronounce ia favor of the 
Youth’s Companion, publi-~hed weekly, in Boston. We 
advise every family where there are children to send for it 
by all means. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any advertise- 
ment in this paper, will please state that they saw it in the 
FARM JOURNAL. 





OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—Printing Press, 
relf-inker. chase 65, x10'¢ lunches, cost $50, at $20; also 
Oc ayo press, hand-inker, 6x10 in., cost $0, at $12. Both in 
perfect order and litt le e used. Address C.F G., this office. 


GENTS WANTED.—ON ANDERSONVILLE, A His- 
tory of Southern Military Prisous, in every towuship in 
Ps., Southern N. J aud +1 —22, 60 subscriptions taken 
first week. Acdress SAMUEL WORTHINGTON, Gen’l 
Ag’ 't, 29 South Sixch 3t., Phila., Pa., or Moorestown, N. J 


OUTHERN NATURAL PE: 





PEACH PITTS 
for planting; also Avple, Pear and Osage 


Orange seed Cc. B. ROGERS, 
Seed Warehouse, 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PURDY | S RECORDER 
_Booaks for tiaetf. Aé ‘Address. PURDY, o! *Palmyra, N. xX. 


SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUITS! 


They Succeed who Know How. 


offers a superb stock of Plants 
at very reasonable rates and 
@ practical manual on the 
bd * Culture of Small 


Fruits, showing how best to raise and market 
thems. Winter is the time to rad and plan success, 
a os free. Address 

BE. P. ROK, | Cornwall-ou-Hadson, N.Y 








$1.50 PER ACRE! ~ 


Is often made on Vineyards. What vines to me and 
how to do it. Descriptive — list free, 
. J. ALLIS, ERIE, 


~ 100000 Healthy Peach Trees 


of the cP profitable market varieties. budded from 
pron dl and a % trees. Catalogues Free, prices low. 
. R. COCHRAN, Middletown, Del. 


= BOX OF SEEDS 


FOR 1880. 


Contains one packet each of NF W PARAGON TOMATO: 
GREEN PROLIFIC CUCUMBER, NIMBLE SIX Tone 
TURNIP, VARIEGATED LIMA REAN, S8UTTO 
STUDENT PARRNIP. VIROFLAY SPINACH, OVOID 
MANGEL EXCELSIOR WATERMELON, MAMMOTH 
TOURS PUMPKIN and a CHOICK NEW RADISH. The 
whole ten packets, with directions for culture, are put in a 
neat box and sent postpaid for only 25 Cts., although at 
usual retail prices would cost about $1.00. *Burpee’ . 
seeds are pular wherever known, and this 

ut offer is made to introduce them to new customers. 

e also send a choice collection of 10 packets of Flower 
Seeds, with full directions for culture, for 25 cts., postpaid, 
PLEASE ORDER AT ONCE, or SAVE THIS NOTICE. 
Postage —E. taken. 

RURPEE’s FARM ANNUAL FOR 1880. tells 
all about the best standard Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 
as well as,new improved varieties and the leading breeds 








of Thoroughb Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, ae! Poultry, 
erd Dogs, Ac., ~ent free to all who ask for it. 
W. ATLEF RURPEE «& €0., 


Seed Warehouse, 221 Church St., Phiia., Pa. 








SPECIAL OFFER.-- To any 
one wh? subscribes now,. and 
sends us $1.75, we will send 







the Companion free to January 
ist., 1880, and give a full year’s 
subscription from that date. 














isso. Vol. 53. 
Increased Elegantly 
in Size. Illustrated. 














It aims to be a favorite in every family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 


read with interest by the older. 


Its purpose is to interest while it amuses ; to be judicious, 


practical, sensible, and to have really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated by the best artists, and has for its contributors some of 
the most attractive writers inthe country. Among these are 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, James T. Field 
J.T. Trowbridge, 
Sarah Winter Kello OFF. 

Louise Chandler Moulton, 


The variety and worth of its contents 


Dinah Seah Craik, 
James Parto Low 
Dr. Heary I. Bowditch, 


E. P. Whipel 
Rebec andi Davis, 

uisa M. Alcott 

Cc. A. Sotpene. 


will make it a repository of the choicest 


literature; a library of tales, travels, adventure, history and biography; a “ Companion ” 


for the school, the study and the fireside. It 


Seria! Stories, Stories for Girls, 
Stirring Tales of Adventure 
Letters of Foreign Travel, 
Brilliant Sketches, Poems, 


will give 
Editoria's on Current Events, 
Two Nundred Short Stories, 
Valuable Papers on Health, 
Anecdotes and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $175. Specimen copies sent free. Please mention in what paper you 


Address YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





read this advertisement. 
100, 00 P. MAMMOTH ASPARAGUS PLANTS— | 
The finést ever offered in this country, some 
roots yg tH over 8 oz each. For sale by 
- B. ROGERS, 3, 133 Market & Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRAPE VINES. 


Also Trees, Small Fruits, éce, Wholesale 
rates very low to Nurserymen, Dealers and large 
planters. Send stamp for Descriptive List. Price List 
free. T. 8. HUBBARD, Fredonia. MY 


BERRIES! 


Largest and Best! 


2 000,000 Sharpless Strawb’les, 
1,000,000 Miner’s G. Prolific. 

10 acres other choice varieties. 
2625 bushels berries grown at 
Pomoua Nursery in 1879. 

Send to headquarters for cata- 
logues of Best Selected Fruit 
propagated from my original 
plantation, that have been 
fruiting several years. Kieffer 
Hybrid Seedling Pears, blight 
proof, hardy and productive, 
earl] _ Sanaa, large and good 


q 
Wituram PARRY, 
Cinnaminson, N. J. 


GEORGE S. WALES, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


Small Fruit Plants, Etc. 








Send for Circular. 


TO CIDER MAKERS. 


The Celebrated Jersey Apple Grinder and 
Champion Cider Press, constitute the essential 
outfit of every first-class cider mill. Any neighborhood 
where cider is made without the aid of these improved 
machines is a good locality for an enterprising man to 
start a new cider mill. For illustrated circulars, address, 

ROBERT BUTTERWORTH, 
_ Trenton, N. J. Sole Manufacturer. 


SEEDS! 


CABBAGE SEED A SPECIALTY. 


Best Stock. Reasonable Pries. 
Catalogues 
FRANCIS BRILL, Seed- -Grower, 
_ Mattituck, Long Island, N. Y- 


SEED:, BULBS, PLANTS, 


of seniae quality, ive by Mail. 





Pear! 
All am Riad Bul's, 
Postage Stamps. 
to be true to name. 
TED CATALOGUE Fxrex. 





SEEDS! 


10 Gladiolus, 10 fine sorts, named....... $ .50 
9 Lilies, 9 fine sorte, named...........- -00 
12 Double Tuberoses a eecccccececcsecccs 65 
a Ree 45 


Remit Currency or 
I warrant everything I sell 
LeautiruL ILLUstTRa- 

I off-r many new and 


beautifal novelties, som®o twhich I poseessthe on y Stock im America, 
40 New Lilies, my whe mag Sd Sang ove ot the choicestin the 


New Amaryllis, Gladiolus 


world, 


uberoses, Carnations Roses, 


Choice Seed of house plants, &c, Allseeds both Flowerand Vegetable 
aresold in Five Cent papers, (except choice greenhouse kinds] the best 


system Late ge Quality inallcases first class. 


My prices are 


low. ay goods have an —— reputation and goto a iperss ot 


LEWIS CHILDS, Queens. 


the worle 








The Farmers IL Feed Mill 


Each mill is sold with an extra set of grinding 
rings. Kach set nas iwo pairs of surfaces, so that every 
new mili is supplied with an od peng of grinding su 

h pair is capable of grinding five hundred bushels 
of feed before wearing out or two thousand bushels be- 
fore Lew ones are n They can then be obtained for 
$1.25 r set, capable of grinding 1000 bua. 
= the boxes are Dattbitted. Like the stones of an ordi- 

custom grist mill, the osevelving Sy! ores upon 

jivot and cross-head, insurin OF MO- 
TT ON, EVENNESS OF CONTACT. POH TN ESS OF 
RUNNING AND PERFECT EASE OF ADJUSTMENT 
in replacing worn rings. The IXL is all iron, except 
the hopper. The burrs and fly-wheel] ruu horizontally, 
on a perpendicular mandrel, a steel bearing in the lower 
end, resting upon a block in a step which is raised or 
lowered by a thumbolt to adjust the fineness of the meal. 
This novel arrangement makes a true and easy running 
machine. We shall take pleasure in answering corres 
a pd wishing further information, and w: 

descriptive circulars on “Su lication, 

et St- 
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